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"What  will  become  of  our  boys  and  girls  ? 
We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  teach  them  read- 
ing, writing,  geography,  and  other  essen- 
tials, but  how  are  they  to  live  when  they 
cease  to  be  boys  and  girls  ? 

When  we  were  boys  and  girls,  the  world 
was  in  need  of  men  and  women  as  instru- 
ments, by  means  of  which  to  supply  the 
world's  wants.  The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 
are  not  needed  for  that  purpose,  nay,  our 
own  occupation  even  is  gone;  therefore,-  the 
question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our 
girls  and  boys  who  are  growing  up? 

There  are  broad  relations  to  be  established 
somehow,  somewhere,  with  something  or 
other,  whereby  to  keep  pace  with  the  mod- 
ern improvements  in  everything.  The  wretch, 
compelled  by  foice  of  circumstances  to  hang 
out  in  a  boarding  house,  before  engaging  a 
room,  casts  his  eyes  about  to  see  what  mod- 
ern improvements  there  are.  The  modern 
improvements  in  a  theatre  have  been  known 
to  draw  audiences  to  the  neglect  of  unre- 
quited talent  elsewhere.  Furniture' or  wag- 
o"ns  must  have  this  or  that  modern  improve- 
ment, or  they  are  npt  bought,  and  so  on 
with  everything  in  the  course  of  life;  the 
modernlmprovements  of  one  thing  have  to 
keep  pace  with  the  modern  improvements  of 
"1     everything  else.     But  Our  boys  and  girls  to 


the  contrary  of  being  educated  in  accordance 
with  any  definite  plan,  whatsoever,  as  to  how 
they  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
modern  improvement  surroundings,  are 
taught  and  trained  upon  that  self-same  plan, 
as  when  boys  and  girls  were  really  wanted, 
and  "modern  improvements,"  a  term  in  em- 
bryo. 

Civilization  is  the  offshoot  of  savagery,  as 
modern  improvement  is  the  scion  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  march  of  improvement  is  due  to 
the  brain's  activity  only;  it  teaches  the 
hands  to  create  new  and  useful  things,  for 
which  man's  wants  when  in  the  simpler  state, 
had  no  requirement.  One  new  creation  sug- 
gested another,  until,  as  time  rolled  around, 
we  all  at  once  found  ourselves  in  a  maze  of 
new  creations,  forming  an  unbroken  phalanx 
of  labor  producing  rather  than  labor-sav- 
ing appliances;  and  instead  of  becoming  as 
intended,  auxiliaries  to  our  wants,  we  have 
been  made  auxiliaries  to  their  requirements. 
Automatic  labor  takes  the  place  of  manual, 
yet  our  boys  and  girls  are  raised  upon  the 
same  principles  that  we  were,  before  auto- 
maton labor  was  dreamed  of. 

Things  are  turned  topsy-turvey  since  we 
were  boys  and  girls;  what  are  we  to  do  with 
those  who  are  growing  up  now  ?  Before  the 
age  of  modern  improvements,  we  used  to 
wear  a  hat  until  it  was  worn  out,  before  we 
got  another;  whereas  now,  it  is  worn  out 
before  we  begin  to  wear  it;  because  fash- 
ion in  keeping  pace  with  its  sisterhood  of  mod- 
ern improvements,  changes  before  the  trades- 
man has  thought  it  discreet  enough  to  send  in 
his  bill.  Modern  improvements  have  sug- 
gested luxuries  and  established  them  as  ne  • 
cessities.  By  means  of  the  silent  needle  jply- 
ingat  intervals,  all  the  household  sewing  had 
formerly  its  demands  supplied.  With  the  mod- 
ern improvements  of  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  rat- 
tling all  day,  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  the  re- 
quisite sewing  done.  We  cannot  see  that 
there  is  anything  particularly  cheapened  by 
these  modern  improvement,  except,  indeed, 
the  modern  improvements  themselves, 
which  we  can  do  without,  as  well  as  our 
forefathers  did,  and  without  many  of  which 
they  were  much  better  ofif,  and   so  were   we. 

Now  our  boys  and  girls,  unlike  ourselves, 
are  born  and  raised  with  these  modern  im- 
improvements,  which  to  their  appreci- 
ation have  assumed  the  position 
of  common  necessity  and  usage.  What  to 
us  seems  a  lack  of  improvement,  to  them 
appears  unqualified  incompleteness.  On 
the  whole,  nothing  is  cheapened  by  modern 
improvements;  rents  are  higher,  and  luxury 
makes  clothing  moi'e  costly;  the  hats  we 
used  to  buy  for  four  dollars  each,  twice  a 
year,  now  cost  two,  and  we  require  small 
hats  and  soft  hats  between.  Before  soles 
were  screwed  on  in  one  minute  and  a  quar- 
ter, it  cost  from  six  to  eight  dollars  to  have 
a  pair  of  boots  made  to  order,  and  which 
now  cost  from  sixteen  to  eighteen   dollars. 

The  labor  of  our  boys  and  girls  we  do 
not  require  (we  speak  in  the  abstract),  for 
automatic  labor  supplies  nearly  all  our 
wants;  their  habits  know  no  economy  from 
the  extravagance  of  their  bringing  up;  the 
question  now  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
our  boys  and  girls? 


If  you  propose  to  teach  them  trades, 
we  at  once  scout  at  the  proposition,  on 
the  ground  that  there  are  no  trades  to  be 
taught.  The  present  era  of  invention  and 
automatic  production  has  not  the  require- 
ment, for  the  amount  of  manual  labor,  that 
the  era  of  manual  labor  had  for  automatic 
auxiliaries.  As  these  aids  are  on  the  daily 
increase  between  them  and  manual  labor, 
there  is  as  great  an  emulation  as  in  the  Pa- 
vilion dive,  between  beast  and  brute,  as  to 
which  shall  outstrip  the  other.  It  there- 
fore becomes  evident,  that  a  quickening  de- 
vice has  to  be  suggested,  whereby  this  auto- 
matic invention  shall  be  made  beneficial  to 
the  manual  auxiliaries  growing  Mp  in  ra- 
tio with  it,  else  one  or  the  other  will  have 
to  go  under. 

Tracts  of  uncultivated  lands,  and  moun- 
tains of  undeveloped  wealth  are  of  no  bene- 
fit. There  comes  a  war,  blood  flows  in 
rivers,  and  wealth  is  squandered  by  the  mil- 
lions to  defend  these  useless  acres — useless, 
because  unimproved,  andin  thehandsof  buta 
few  who  grabbed  them  up  because  they  were 
cheap.  It  is  evident  that  trades  for  our 
boys  are  out  of  the  question,  because  of  two 
reasons:  First,  the  cog  does  all  they  ought 
to  do;  secondly,  Trade  Unions  interdict  the 
admission  of  apprentices,  excepting  just  so 
many  per  cent  to.  each  100  workingmen. 
What,  therefore,  are  we  to  do  with  our 
boys  ?  We  have  been  through  a  boot  facto- 
ry, and  have  seen  boots  made  and.  completed 
without  a  boot-maker  putting  a  hand  to 
them.  What  then  is  to  become  of  all  those 
boys  who,  in  the  course  of  events,  would 
naturally  have  been  boot-makers,  were  there 
no  automatic  boot-makers  extant  ? 

Certainly,  while  we  have  run  a  race  to  out- 
strip each  other  in  the  effort  to  produce  the 
most  enormous  quantity  of  manufactured 
articles  possible,  by  machinery,  instead  of 
by  manual  labor,  we  never  gave  it  a  thought 
that  we  were  doing  that  which  would  take 
the  bread  and  butter  out  of  the  mouths  of 
our  boys  and  girls  to  come. 

Machinery  is  supplanting  human  labor 
faster  and  faster  every  day.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble in  the  battle  between  man  and  cog-wheel 
for  man  ever  again,  to  re-establish  prece- 
dence. Grenius  has  made  him  an  auxiliary,  and 
only  genius,  when  applied  to  the  task,  can 
ferret  out  the  solution, how  to  make  the  two, 
automatic  application  and  manual  labor, 
subservient  to  each  other.  Our  boys  and  girls 
are  growing  up;  we  do  not  want  them  all  to 
become  walkists  and  castaways.  They  cer- 
tainly cannot  all  become  supervisors  and  re- 
alize a  fortune  that  way,  nor  all  become 
preachers  at  $5,000  a  year,  to  wink  at  iniqui- 
ties, and  to  stamp  out  morality,  just  because 
it  keeps  them  in  their  places,  worth  $5,000  a 
year;  now,  what  are  they  to  do  and  what  are 
we  to  do  with  them  ?  The  world  never  had 
better  boys  and  girls  than  we  have  now.  Old 
fogies  will  tell  you,  boys  and  girls  in  their 
days,  would  scorn  to  do  this,  and  would 
dread  to  do  that,  etc.;  but  let  them  remem- 
ber that  boys  and  girls  of  their  day  were  not 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  tele- 
graphy, or  electricity  as  those  now.  Nor  do 
we  understand  why  men  and  women  who 
have  had  such  good  bringing  up,  should 
make  such  disreputable  reprobates  as  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day,  who  have  the 
power,  yet  step  not  forward  to  give  a  helj)- 
ing  hand  to  suppress  immoralities,  which  sap 
the  moral  vitality  of  every  dear  boy  and  girl 
now  growing  up  amongst  us.  We  mean  to 
revert  to  this  subject  frequently,  and  make 
suggestions  of  our  own;  we  also,  invite  the 
comments  of  our  readers. 
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THREE  TWEIiVE-YEiK  OLIKS 


FORTY  YEARS  AUO. 

The  attnictions,  in  the  vallej  of  the  Mo- 
hawk dviriug  the  Fall,  are  its  allurements  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  of  which,  however,  I 
have  learned  more  since  I  was  on  the  spot, 
than  when  I  was  really  there.  Boylike  (I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  boy's  story),  I  was 
more  amused  at  seeing  a  live  deer  than  a 
dead  carcass,  although  fond  of  the  gun  and 
bred  to  its  usage  in  the  private  park  of  an  un- 
cle, to  whom  much  of  my  earlier  training  was 
due.  Pieceding  the  following  incidents,  he 
sent  me  to  North  America  under  the  guardi- 
anship of  a  mentor;  no  insignificant  enter- 
prise, considering  the  times.  A  trip  with  the 
Grcal  Wealerii  was  still  considered  :;  matter 
of  risk.  The  Yorkshire  was  a  sailing  ship  of 
the  New  York  and  Liverpool  line.  Captain 
Bailey  had  just  accomijlished  the  trip 
under  sail  in  thirteen  days,  or  thereabouts; 
it  was  determined  that  we  should  take  pass- 
age by  a  sure  and  safe  vessel,  rather  than  by 
a  noisy  and  dangerous  steamer;  and  the 
York.<]iirc  carried  her  contract  out,  safely  and 
up  to  the  handle,  for  she  landed  us  at  the 
end  of  a  twenty-eight  days'  very  pleasant 
sail,  somewhere  near  Fulton  Market,  just  in 
time  to  learn  that  the  Great  We.-ttern  had 
again  started  on  her  homeward  trip,  some 
days  before  we  arrived,  having  made  the 
voyage  in  fourteen  days. 

My  guardian  was  a  Frenchman.  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  the  boy  alongside  of 
me  about  the  same  age,  with  whom  it  took  a 
long  while  to  become  acquainted;  for 
boys  were  not  so  forward  in  those  days,  when 
walkists  were  an  abhorrence,  and  the  name 
of  hoodlum  had  yet  no  place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary. 

"Do  we  have  candy  in  my  country  ?  Cer- 
tainly." 

"Nice  candy?"  said  I. 
"Of  course,"  answered  the  boy. 
"What  kind  of  candy?" 
"Why,  taffy,  and— and— " 
This   was   the   extent  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  dulce  family,  and  he  had  a  jolly  laugb  at 
me  for  my  innocence — ignorance. 
We    has   lots   nice     candies    here,    we   has 
mint  drops,  and   hoarhound,    and   lemon- 
drop  and  peanut,  and  'lasses.     You   learn 
Pocahontas  in  England,  do    you?     Well, 
that's  queer,  because  you  ain't   American. 
You  has  cows,  do  you  ? — roan  cows  V   How 
funny!     We  lost  our'n  just  below   here,    a 
week  ago,  and  pap  sued  the  railroad.   You 
see  the  railroad  says,  pap  must  fence   and 
pap   says   the   railroad   must,  so  they  run 
over   poor   rooney   and   he  has  sued  'em. 
Here  goes  the  whistle,  we  are  at  Marshalls. 
You  take  dinner  there  ?  that's   good,  let's 
sit  together.     I'll    show   yon  what  ter  eat: 
best  chicken  pie,  and  custard,  and   pump- 
kin pie  you  ever  eat.  Your  guardian  ?  Oh. 
he'll  sit  with  us.     Come  along,   quick,    so 
we  get  a  good  seat." 
And   we   rushed,   pushed,  and  scrambled  as 
all  did,  and  I  must  own,  I  have   never   since 
eaten  any  other  kinds  of  pie,    that  conveyed 
to  me  half  the  charm  those   did.      Marshalls 
deserved  its  reputation  as  George   Washing- 
ton did  his.     Each  earned  it. 

Jimmy  was  the  name  of  mj'  interesting 
little  chum,  without  whom  the  mysteries  of 
the  three  kinds  of  pie  at  Marshalls  might 
have  remained  a  sealed  book  to  me  forever. 
"Come  along,  quick!"  he  exclaimed  of  a  sud- 
den, as  we  issued  from  the  dining-room.  "If 
that  ain't  Topsy!"  and  in  a  moment  he  had  me 
by  the  side  of  the  dearest  little  girl,  answer- 
ing to  the  name  right  up  to  the  handle; pret- 


ty, lively,  playful,  humorous,  vivacious, 
nimble,  confiding  and  frolicsome,  with  such 
a  pair  of  eyes!  "Topsy  and  I  is  cousins, 
where  are  you  goin'  Topsy?"  "Down  to 
Ann  Arbor,  let's  all  be  cousins?" 

The  naivete  with  which  this  proposition 
was  rendered,  the  extremely  innocent  sim- 
plicity combined  with  the  total  absence  of  as- 
sumed affectation — child  as  I  then  was — con- 
veyed a  charm  never  to  be  erased  from  mem- 
ory. I  question  whether  the  sterner  compo- 
sition of  maturer  natures  is  susceptible  to 
the  delicate  touch.  On  myself  at  least,  the 
platonic  pledges  of  spoonier  and  maturer 
years  with  romance  in  favor,  and  intrigue  de- 
veloped, these  all  fell  flat  in  memory  by  the 
side  of  the  never  to  be  forgotten,  "let's  all  be 
cousins" — and  we  were. 

The  particular  car  of  the  then  rickety  road 
(this  was  ante-resurrection,  we  have  passed 
over  it  since,  and  now  it  is  quite  another 
road)  had  no  partition  to  the  seats,  and  we, 
the  three  cousins,  with  Topsy  as  the  centre 
figure,  made  ourselves  quite  comfortable  on 
one  of  them. 

The  candy-man  passed  up  the  aisle,  we  in- 
vested. The  mysteries  of  signification  here 
were  practicall}'  demonstrated  by  my  cousins, 
both  for  their  gratification  and  my  own, 
Tops}'  taking  particular  pains  to  have  me 
correctl}'  name  each  particle,  before  placing 
it  between  my  teeth. 

"We  do  not  suck  candy  out  West,"  said 
Topsy  between  little  cracks  and  grinds. 
"We  chaws  it."  "Oh  my!"  she  exclaimed  of 
a  sudden,  "if  this  ain't  aunt  Matty!" 

Her  exclamation  drew  our  attention  to  a 
tall,  unmistakably  pure,  copper-colored  In- 
dian woman,  who  had  just  entered  the  car 
from  a  little  way-station,  where  we  had 
stopped,  and  were  then  starting  away  from. 
"She  is  an  Indian,  ain't  she  ?"  I  questioned 
in  my  innocence,  "the  first  I  ever  saw." 

"How  green  you  must  be  cousin,"  twitter- 
ed the  little,  black-eyed  rogue  from  out  a 
perfect  racket  of  crackiing  candy. 

"Oh,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  her,"  chimed 
in  Jimmy ! 

"Whose  talk  is  this  Jimmy?"  she  said  re- 
bukingly  to  the  unabashed  candy-grinder  by 
her  side. 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  responded  Jimmy, 
"Uncle  Ike  has  told  it  to  me  fifty  times,  .and 
I  know  it  as  well  as  Uncle  Ike  now;  an'  you 
don't  pretend  to  know  it  as  good  as  Uncle 
Ike,  who  fit  with  her  father,  do  you  ?" 

"I  know  the  story  of  Mattawahoe,  whom 
we  call  Aunt  Matty.  Now  cousin,  who  shall 
tell  the  story,  Jim  or  I  ?" 

"Oh  Jim,"  said  I,  "is  only  doing  it  to 
tease  you,  ain't  you  Jim  ?" 

"Why,  she  knows  I  don't  care,"  said  my 
boy  cousin. 

"The  more  shame  for  you  then,  to  plague 
me  so  when  I  am  trying  to  be  a  good  girl." 
"Oh,  what  delightful  peaches,"  she  exclaimed 
of  a  sudden,  as  the  vender  at  that  time  was 
passing  up  the  aisle. 

"Let's  have  some,"  I  exclaimed,  and  we 
had. 

"You  see,"  deliciously  trickled  together 
with  the  juice  of  the  luscious  peach,  'the 
father  of  Aunt  Matty,  was  chief  of  all  the  land 
we  are  now  travelling  over,  until  settlers 
came  and  squatted,  and  forced  him  into  a 
war.  General  Harrison  with  some  Yankee 
boys  beat  him,  and  settled  the  matter  by 
giving  him  a  good  many  thousand  acres  of 
the  very  land  we  are  now  going  over.  He  is 
dead,  long  ago,  and  Aunt  Matty  was  his  only 
child,  and  she  come  in  for  the  whole  of  it. 
She  has  quite  an  Indian  town  all  around 
where  she  lives,  and  she  allows  them  to  work 
for  her  and  live  with  her;  but  if  white  men 
want  to  live  on  her  land,  they  must  give  her 
half  the  crop. 

Matty  has  been  to  school,  and  knows  every- 
thing well  enough  to  keep  school  herself, 
and   to   teach  all  the  Indian  children  of  her 


lodge.     Many   a   white   man   has  offered  to 
marry  her,  but  she   refused   them,   thinking 
that  they  only  wanted  her  for  her  land." 
"Why  does  she  not  marry  an  Indian  ?" 
"She   does   not   want   an  Indian,  she  has 
been   to   boarding   school   and   they   ain't." 
■'There  was  a  Creek" — 
"What  is  a  Creek?" 

"Why,  how  green  you  are!  Ain't  there  no 
Indians  in  England  ?"  "No  ?"  -'It  must  be 
a  queer  country  and  no  Indians.  Well,  this 
Creek  was  dead  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
loved  him  too,  but  somehow  she  wouldn't 
marry.  So  one  day  he  goes  up  a  straight 
up-and-down  rock,  around  which  the  rail- 
road will  soon  wind, and  blew  his  brains  out, 
and  fell  down. broke  his  neck  and  was  drowned 
before  he  was  picked  up.  There  is  an  awful 
upset,  Jimmy!"  she  added  of  a  sudden;  and 
sure  enough, the  train  had  stopped  and  everj'- 
body  was  rushing  precepitately  out,  and  al- 
though the  last  to  jjerceive  it,  we  soon  par- 
ticipated in  the  universal  scamper,  and  like 
the  rest  stood  broiling  under  the  penetrating 
sting  of  a  remorseless,  Michigan  summer 
mid-day  sun. 

"Oh  I  know  what's  the  matter!"  exclaimed 
Jimmy,  "why,  they  have  it  here  everyday." 
"Hush!  Jimmy,  listen  to  the  old  gentle- 
man," put  in  cautiously  the  tantalizing  she 
cousin,  drawing  our  attention  to  an  old  gen- 
tleman explaining  the  matter  to  a  young  one 
in  this  wise : 

"You  see  how  these  rails  are,  some  curved  like 
a  stiffly  strung  bow,  and  others  serpenting 
like  the  letter  S!     Well,  for  one  thing  the 
rails   are  too  light  for  a  scorching  sun  like 
this,    and   for   another   they   ought   to  be 
steel   for  like   reasons  given;   and  lastly, 
they    ought  to   have   more  space  between 
the  butts  for  extension  when  the  metal  ex- 
pands.     The  glowing  heat  of  this  section, 
upon  thin,   worn-oiit  iron,  soon  irritates  it 
to  almost  welding  heat — touch  it  and  you'll 
singe  your  fingers.    The  iron,  agreeable  to 
the   philosophy   of  all   dense   metals,  ex- 
pands in  length  as  well  as  width,  whatever 
space   there  was  between  the   butts,    be- 
comes filled  in  with  the  shifting  sands   of 
these  plains.     Something  has  got   to   give 
away  somewhere,  so  the  rail  curves  in  and 
out,  depending  upon  the  momentum  where 
the  pressure  takes  it. 
How  shall  we  get  over?    There  are  two  ways 
for  that.       The  shorter  is  the  one  they  are 
resorting  to  now,  they   will   fit  temporary 
wooden  rails  in  the  curved  iron  ones,    and 
carefully  draw  the  cars  over   one   by   one. 
The  nest  best  thing  to  do,  is  to  wait  where 
we  are  until  the  sun  has   gone   down,    the 
iron  cooled  off  and  the   expansion    is    con- 
tracted to  its  primary   dimensions.       This 
may  delay  us  from  four  to  five  hours.    The 
whole  road  is  rotten.     The    company    that 
have  taken  hold  of  it  now,  will  make  it  the 
finest  road  in  the  United  States,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  advantages  to  accrue  thereby, 
it    ought    to    be.     'Go    in    children,'   he 
added,  turning  good  naturedly  towards  us, 
'get  out  of  this  cindering,    tindering  broil, 
and  if  you  come  into  my  car,    I'll  give  you 
a  drink  of  lemonade  apiece." 
We  thanked,  we  went,  we  drank. 
Returning  to  our  car,  we  found   it   utterly 
deserted,  but   like  the   rest  we  had  passed 
through,    hot   as   a   bake-oven,   yet   a  relief 
from  the  white  heat  glare  without. 

It  ishard  to  tell  whose  doings  it  was, but  Tojj- 
sy's  hand  and  mine  wei-e  as  familiarly  locked 
in  each  others,  as  Jimmy  was  obstinate  in  re- 
fusing her  his.  "Shan't,  don't,  now  behave!" 
repeatedly  passed  Jimmy's  lips.  The  more 
he  fidgeted,  the  more  persistently  she  teased. 
But  it  was  too  oppressively  hot  to  persist  in 
anything  long,  and  all,  as  by  mutual  con- 
sent, settled  down  to  quiet. 

There  is  no  time  when  speaking  bores  one 
more,  and  silence  is  more  oppressive  than 
when  overtaken  by  excessive   swelter;   one's 
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verj-  life  oozing  out  of  one's  every  pore,  with 
not  a  sign  of  amelioration  anywhere.  The 
current  of  air  consequent  upon  cars  in  mo- 
tion would  have  considerably  altered  the  con- 
dition of  afifairs,  but  like  a  ship,  lolling  upon 
the  swell  of  a  calm  with  the  sun  reflecting  its 
glare  upon  the  glossy  surface  beneath,  here 
we  were, scorching,  broiling,  cindering  to  the 
very  marrow  of  those  bones  that  would  strip 
the' flesh  ofl'for  a  cool  if  they  could. 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  Ann 
Arbor?"  at  last  the  courage  of  Topsy  mus- 
tered to  the  front. 

"I'm  gping  to  pass  right  through,"  I  pain- 
fully answered,  little  dreaming  the  pain  it 
created;  for  the  girl  shot  up  from  her  recum- 
bent position,  where  sheer  oppressiveness 
had  spattered  her  rather  than  decorously 
posed  her. 

"Pass  right  through!"  she  reiterated,  evi- 
dently more  shocked  than  astonished. 

"The  dark  gentleman  who  frequently 
speaks  to  me  in  French,"  I  said,  "that's  my 
guardian;  we  have  but  the  vacation  to  do  the 
trip  in  and  can't  spend  much  time  by  the 
•way.  But,  Topsy,  when  I  get  old  enough  to 
travel  without  a  guardian,  my  fii'st  journey 
-will  be  to  see  you  ?" 

"Will  you  though?"  exclaimed  the  girl 
wild  with  delight,  starting  bolt  upright 
and  clapping  her  hands  together  with  such 
vehement  enthusiasm  as  to  almost  have 
waked  up  Jimmy,  who,  poor  boy,  had  drojJ- 
ped  off  a  victim  to  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
heat. 

Casting  a  furtive  look  around  the  car  and 
its  occupants,  and  embracing  the  situation  at 
a  glance,  the  delighted  girl  opened  her  arms 
out  wide,  and  coiling  them  vehemently 
around  my  unsuspecting  neck,  she  imprinted 
— there,  there — that'll  do — I  see  now  why 
topers  become  fond  of  whisky. 

"And  will  you  write  me  in  the  mean- 
while ?"  she  said  with  an  innocence,  if  left 
to  her  glistering  eyes  alone,  would  have  dis- 
pelled every  doubt. 

"Let  us  exchange  addresses  at  once,"  I 
suggested. 

"Let's,"  responded  the  girl  settling  down 
to  business,  whilst  I  withdrew  my  pocket- 
book  and  gold  pencil  from  my  j)ocket. 

"Oh,  what  a  dear  little  pencil,"  exclaimed 
the  child  in  innocent  admiration. 

"Take  it  as  a  keepsake,"  I  added  impul- 
sively on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"No,"  said  the  strange  child,  "I  did  not 
envy  your  possession  of  it,  I  only  admired  it 
because  it  was  yours." 

"I  have  another,  Topsy,  much  handsomer 
than  this,"  I  put  in,  immediately  producing 
the  article  referred  to,  "take  this  if  you  like 
it  better." 

"I  never  can  like  one  better  than  the  little 
one,"  said  the  child  naively,  "because  it  was 
the  first  thing  you  offered  me,  and  seeing  you 
have  two,  I'll  take  it"—. 

A  young  breeze  had  sprung  up  and  added 
delight  to  the  delightful  time.  It  was  the 
turn  of  our  car  now  to  be  drawn  over  the 
wooden  tram;  the  motion  awoke  Jimmy,  and 
once  more  the  cousins  were  thi'ee. 

Aunt  Matty,  with  a  tea-j^ot  in  hand,  now 
entered  the  car  and  assumed  her  wonted 
seat,  when  catching  the  eye  of  Topsy  she 
motioned  her  towards  her. 

Releasing  her  hand  from  mine  with  an  ar- 
dent pressure,  the  child  jumjjed  up  with 
alacrity  and  bounded  to  the  side  of  aunty, 
but  as  quickly  bounded  back  to  her  cousins. 
"Aunt  Matty  wants  us  all  to  take  some 
lunch  with  her,"  exclaimed  the  girl  with  de- 
light. 

"I  is  hungry  as  a  bar,"  said  cousin  Jimmy 
rising,  an  example  I  followed  with  alacritj', 
but  without  any  audible  expression. 

"My,  my,  my,  my!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Mat- 
ty, feeling  me  convulsively-  all  over,  as  one 
would  the  outside  of  pockets  for  something 
doubtful   to   find   within,  "if   the    boy  ain't 


through  and  through  wet  as  a  floating  dish- 
cloth. You  Englishmen  prepare  for  travel 
as  if  all  the  world  stood  in  a  London  fog. 
Come, take  off  this,"  and  before  I  was  aware, 
she  had  me  whijjped  out  of  my  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  which  she  carefully  hung  up  the 
wrong  side  out  in  the  sun,  had  my  necktie 
ripped  off,  mj'  shirt  collar  unbuttoned,  my 
wristbands  unloosed,  a  relief  altogether, 
which  gave  me  the  first  inkling  of  Paradise. 

"May  I  kiss  you,  aunty?"  I  exclaimed, 
throwing  my  arms  in  gi-atitude  around  her 
dear  matronly  neck. 

"A  hundred  times,  you  rascal!"  and  neith- 
er could  tell  which  kissed  the  most,  more 
ardently,  or  more  affectionately. 

"Now,  don't  be  jealous,  puss — Topsy  is 
mighty  jealous,"  she  added,  releasing  me  and 
snatching  Topsj'  in  her  embrace  for  a  like 
operation,  then  letting  go  of  her,  she  gave 
the  same  treatment  to  Jimmy,  with  a  good- 
natured,  "you  loafer!  Now  sit  down,  chil- 
dren, aud  we'll  have  a  bite;"  and  the  joUiest 

bite  of  my  life  was  Aunt  Matty's  lunch. 
***** 

We  might  have  been  two  hours  at  Aunt 
Matty's  entertainment,  when  the  engine  bell 
tolled  for  the  passengers  to  step  on  board. 

"There,"  said  Aunty,  "now  we  are  off;  in 
another  hour,  and  we'll  have  it  dark.  Come 
my  Lord,"  she  good-naturedly  added,  ad- 
dressing me,  ''on  with  your  clothes  now, 
so  you  may  not  be  catching  cold,"  and,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  she  had  me 
dressed  in  a  whiffy.  "Now  go  back  to  your 
seats,  children,  the  people  owning  these  will 
soon  be  here  to  claim  them,"  and  kissing  us 
all  affectionately,  despatched  us  to  where  we 
belonged. 

"Why  can't  you  sit  with  us,  Aunty  ?"  asked 
Topsy  at  parting. 

"You  know  in  ten  minutes  after  we  start, 
I  have  to  leave  you,  my  dear,  besides  which, 
I  must  gather  up  my  luggage,  good-bye." 

Night  had  long  since  set  in,  and  lamps  had 
been  lighted;  the  three  cousins  were  fast 
asleep  close  by  one  another,  Topsy's  head  on 
her  British  cousin's  lap;  his  hand  fumbling 
Topsy's  chin,  when — rap!  clash!  dash! 
smash!  stop! — we  came  to  a  dead  stand  still 
with  a  chuck,  that  nearly  sent  everybody's 
teeth  down  the  bottom  of  their  throats. 

All  became  consternation,  rush,  push, 
scream,  jam,  jump,  and  no  one  at  rest  until 
out  and  free. 

The  train,  six  hours  behind  time,  and 
within  sight  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  skirting  a 
grade  on  a  high  bank,  washed  by  the  river 
some  sixty  feet  beneath.  A  malicious  farm- 
er, to  repay  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  cow, 
had  pulled  up  two  planks  from  abridge  close 
by  and  placed  them  transversely  across  the 
rails,  with  a  view  of  upsetting  the  train  down 
the  bank  into  the  river  beneath,  but  the  very 
cause  of  detention  which  so  much  annoyed 
every  one,  proved  in  the  end  the  very  means 
of  safety,  for  the  curving  of  the  rail  at 
this  point  was  fortunately  of  that  nature,  as 
to  pitch  the  upset  locomotive  in  an  opposite 
direction,  half  way  imbedding  it  in  the  bank 
against  which  it  fell. 

When  I  reached  the  wrecked  machine,  it 
lay  upon  its  back,  like  a  thing  of  life  writh- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  but  for  the 
grade  having  been  on  an  upward  tendency, 
the  cars  might  have  telescoped  to  the  loss  of 
much  life  and  limb.  The  mercy  of  God  had 
interposed,  and  the  only  grief  which  mani- 
fested itself,  was  disappointment  and  delay. 
The  three  cousins  met  no  more  that  night. 


"It  oft  falls  out     [meaii. 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love," 

— Measure  for  Measure,   Act  II,  Scene  IV. 

The  Wasp,  who  is  fast  recovering  from  its 
late  severe  prostration,  may,  for  the   coming 


issue,  be  considered  fully  up  to  its  wonted 
editorial  functions,  and  having  by  force  of 
circumstances  been  prevented  from  giving 
expressions  upon  the  questions  of  the  day, 
will  nevertheless  take  it  upon  himself  to  touch 
lightly  upon  a  few  matters  of  little  conse- 
quence to  anybody,  and  least  of  all  to  him- 
self. 

The  financial  success  resulting  from  the 
transformation  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  arts 
and  sciences,  into  a  common  dive  for  the  ex- 
hibiton  of  indecorous  shows,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  a  desire  for  morbid  passions,  confers 
no  little  credit  upon  the  versatile  President 
of  the  institution,  and  other  shameless  show- 
men who  claim  to  be  representatives  of  a 
whole  comjiany  of  showmen  called  the 
Olympic  Club,  yet  whose  protestation  to 
respectable  record  could  not  convince  the 
Wasp  to  have  its  advertisements  inserted  in 
that  respectable  journal;  an  attractive  in- 
ducement neither  the  modest  Mr.  Loring 
Pickering,  nor  the  sanctimonious,  Mr.  Fitch, 
had  the  moral  courage  to  forego;  scamps, 
like  the  DeYoungs,  whose  circulation  accord- 
ing to  honest  Mr.  Pickering's  computation 
is  not  worth  the  naming — the  Call  having  the 
largest — cot  counted  in. 

We  will  own  frankly  our  discontent  and  un- 
qualified disapproval  at  the  outset,  at  the  re- 
pelling idea  of  converting  a  temple  dedicated 
to  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  higher  walks  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life  generally,  into 
the  lowest  den  of  iniquity,  ten  to  one  more 
shocking  than  the  most  shocking  phase  in 
that  horrid  representation  of  human  depravi- 
ty, called  L'Assommoire.  But  then,  you 
know,  success  warrants  everything.  Indi- 
vidually, collectively,  and  for  the  society 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  made 
by  the  conversion,  and  you  know,  money 
goes  a  great  way  toward  silvering  the  crude 
components  of  base  metaled  sin. 

Mr.  Scott  has  a  far  seeing  eye  to  business. 
Mr.  Hunter's  services  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion during  the  Fair  were  not  on  account 
of  the  cruelty,  because  there  were  no  spa- 
vined horses,  or  otherwise,  on  exhibiton. 

Mr.  Hunter's  services  at  the  Pavilion 
since  it  has  taken  its  rank  among  the  dives, 
is  to  the  function  of  the  cruelty  office,  where 
he  is  a  prominent  salaried  officer.  The  mas- 
terly activity  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  have  hatched 
a  most  masterly  compromise  to  lull  the  con- 
tributive  public  into  contributing  more  by 
appointing  a  veterinary  surgeon  instead  of 
stopping  the  rascally  scandal,  of  allowing 
beasts  and  brutes  to  unnaturally  contest  in 
feats  of  endurance,  of  no  earthly  benefit  to 
art,  science,  morals,  etc.,  excepting  to  the 
showmen  of  the  spec. 

Skeptics  who  talk  of  defamation,  degrada- 
tion, defilation  and  all  that  kind  of  flummery, 
have  never  had  the  weighty  responsibility 
imposed  upon  them  of  share  and  share  alike 
transaction,  nor  have  ever  learned  to  j^rofit 
by  the  vulgar  adage  of  "making  hay  while  the 
sun  shines."  In  the  course  of  human  events, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Scott  will  not 
forever  be  able  to  sacrifice  his  valuable   time 
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in  the  interest  of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
and  we,  as  members  of  honorable  record  in 
the  society's  books  of  over  ten  years'  un- 
blemished standing,  take  upon  ourselves,  by 
this  medium,  to  convey  our  apjiroval  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  President  Scott,  for  the  very 
able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  intri- 
cate getting  round  the  corner  ways  have 
been  managed,  and  by  these  presents  do  of- 
fer unto  Mr.  Scott  our  firm  support  in  any- 
thing he  may  do  hereafter,  and  our  unquali- 
fied approval  of  all  ho  has  done  in  the  past; 
and  as  a  suggestion  for  the  furtherance  of 
Mr.  Scott's  sublime  inventiveness,  whereby 
to  put  human  endurance  to  the  very  crack  of 
impossible  strain,  and  extreme  rack  of  tor- 
ture, such  as  not  even  inquisitorial  cruelty 
would  have  resorted  to  against  degraded  hu- 
manity, and  at  which  our  own  brutalized  na- 
ture revolts  to  giving  louder  than  in  a  whis- 
per, and  which  makes  it  the  more  impossible 
to  portray  upon  a  cartoon-yet  this  will  bring 
more  money  than  anything  Mr.  Scott  has  yet 
participated  at — but  which  the  dive  he  has 
created  for  us,  is  most  susceptible  of  portray- 
ing, always  provided,  there  is  a  constant 
Veterinary  Surgeon  upon  the  grounds  and  a 
policeman  to  pocket  cash  bonds  without  ar- 
resting the  culprits. 

The  Wasp  advocates  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Scott  to  his  notorious  position,  and  his  being 
kept    in     place    permanently.  His   sur- 

prising aptitude  at  j^^^^^'^  ^^tl  your  temple 
is  a  dive,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
will  pitch  the  little  joker  under  the  other 
thimble  and  presto  your  dive  is  a  temple. 
The  broom  and  whitewash  are  hiding  materi- 
als for  much  filth.  All  will  be  forgotten 
when  the  little  joker  comes  around  to  the 
other  thimble.  We  remember  distinctly  in 
the  early  days  of  classic  Shasta,  when  sail- 
cloth drawn  upon  the  rounds  of  a  line  of  vor- 
tical ladders  formed  beds, and  one  roller-towel 
taking  its  round  of  constant  travel  around 
the  ridge  pole  of  the  hotel  tent,  answered 
for  the  drying  of  hundreds;  each  wiper  giv- 
ing it  a  whirl  in  the  possible  seai'ch  for  a  dry 
spot;  a  disgusted  crowd  once  expostulated 
with  the  landlord  for  serving  a  codfish  chow- 
der in  a  dish  they  knew  had  been  used  for 
viler  purposes.  "Ain't  it  glazed?"  the  dirty 
fellow  had  the  effrontij  to  say,  "and  do  you 
not  think  it  has  been  washed  first  ?" 

The  batch  of  sore-footed  dogs,  both  he 
and  she,  who  have  lately  had  a  contentious 
run  for  a  dunghill  bone,  have  our  kiadest 
sympathy,  and  judging  by  the  many  laps 
they  indulged  in,  could  not  have  suffered  for 
want  of  water  at  least.  To  the  contrary,  we 
have  heard  of  instances  of  such  greedy  lap- 
pings, that  it  actually  oozed  out  through 
pore,  eye-lid  and  blister. 

By  the  by,  Sadie  takes  its  dereviation  from 
sad,  upon  the  same  principle  that  evil  does 
from  Eve. 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  Kings 

It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  does  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

— Merchant  nfVeixice,  Act  IV,  Scene  I. 


EIJPHRATE  OF  THE  PAST 

AJJD 

YOUR  FATE  OF  TO-DAY. 

Universal  and  all  powerful  are  the  decrees 
of  fashion.  Half  the  battles  of  life  are 
fought  by  means  of  the  tailor,  barber,  jewel- 
ler, milliner,  and  dressmaker. 

Fashion  commenced  with  the  adoption  of 
the  fig-leaf,  which  has  finally  expanded  and 
lengthened  its  dimensions  into  the  long  trail 
of  to-daj'.  Woman,  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  fig-leaf,  established 
the  fashion  for  dress. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  earliest  fashion 
dates  from  the  banks  of  theEuphrate,  where 
oue  of  the  daughters  of  men  with  whom  the 
angels  then  walked,  by  chance  saw  herself 
reflected  upon  some  polished  handiwork  of 
stalwart  Tubal  Cain.  This  man,  the  master 
of  those  who  worked  in  iron  and  brass, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  polish  for  her  a  plate  of 
metal  to  aidher  in  the  adornment  of  her  volup- 
tuous person  true  to  nature  as  Mrs.  S.  Smith's. 

Tubal  Cain  was  as  susceptible  to  wiles  as 
his  great-grandfather  before  him,  and  cer- 
tainly not  dreaming  of  the  harm  to  accrue 
from  compliance  with  so  innocent  a  reques', 
he  immediately  granted  it, and — the  first  mir- 
ror was  hung,  and  the  fair  face  of  woman 
first  reflected — the  first  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  firmly  seated  em- 
pire of  fashion,  of  one  which  subdued  and 
held  in  subjugation  the  entire  globe,  unre- 
lenting, unyielding,  and  uncompromising  in 
its  power  until  such  empire  wielded  its  ty- 
rannical sceptre  in  Paris;  here,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated dynastic  channfe,  amid  republican  fits 
and  starts,  the  empire  of  fashion  still  remains, 
unshaken  and  defiant. 

The  empire  of  fashion  has  its  courts  of  ju- 
risprudence, both  of  equity  and  criminal, 
similar  to  any  other  government,  with  its  fiats 
and  decisions;  but  much  more  stern  and  un- 
relenting than  any,  and  from  which  there  is 
no   chance   of  appeal. 

Its  government  is  divided  into  districts, 
where,  although  dependent  upon  general 
laws,  they  have  their  local  enactments,  con- 
siderately and  judiciously  adapted  to  cli- 
mate, habit,  and  occupation. 

Its  followers  are  excessively  patriotic. 
Every  other  allegiance  has  been  deberted, 
every  sacrifice  has  been  made  befoi'e  the 
shrine  of  fashion.  It  is  an  undecided  ques- 
tion in  history,  whether  the  passion  of  Marie 
Antoinette   for  fashion   has   not  left  a  more 


fearful  legacy  to  mankind,  than  the  bigotry 
of  Catharine  d'  Medici  who  instigated  the 
"Maasaere  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day." 

The  occupation  of  informer  or  spy  is  des- 
picable in  the  extreme,  yet  in  the  empire  of 
fashion  it  is  a  station  of  honor  for  which  each 
individual  aims. 

Fashion  is  02:)posed  to  Nature.  They  are 
hereditary  foes  who  often  have  dangerous 
encounters, but  Fashion  is  invariably  the  vic- 
tor. 

Fashion  carries  her  enmity  so  far,  as  to 
frequently  shut  out  all  semblance  to  nature. 
In  every  possible  way,  devises  means  to  dis- 
figure and  disguise  that,  which  she  cannot 
possibly  entirely  put  away,  for  example :  she 
hides  the  face  behind  enamel,  the  hands  be- 
neath gloves,  and  destroys  the  color  and 
lustre  of  the  hair  with  powder.  She  thus 
hides  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  Nature  by 
the  artificial  aid  of  paint,  powder  and  pad- 
ding, until  Nature  finally  submits  to  these 
inflictions  completely  vanquished. 

The  several  districts  of  the  empire,  al- 
though subservient  to  the  great  central  gov- 
ernment, deride  and  ridicule  each  other,  each 
showing  preference  to  their  local  enactments. 

The  Mohammedan  woman  abhors  the 
Frank  for  her  brazen  walk,  the  Frank  the 
Mohammedan  for  her  slovenly  gait. 

From  Euphrate  to  the  Pavilion  Dive,  from 
Tubal  Cain,  who  held  up  the  first  mirror  to 
Nature,  to  President  Scott  who  held  up  the 
last,  from  the  time  angels  walked  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  until  the  daughters  walked 
the  saw-dust  pave,  and  certain  beasts,  called 
men,  walked  against  certain  brutes,  called 
horses— Fashion  has  been  the  established 
rule  and  still  will  be. 


An  American  Invention  in  England. 

The  late  Thomas  Blanchard's  invention  of 
a  machine  for  turning  gun  stocks  was  hearti- 
ly ridiculed  in  the  British  Parliament  when 
some  members  moved  a  resolution  for  pur- 
chasing a  number  of  them,  on  the  ground 
that  Americans  were  surpassing  the  English 
in  gun  manufacture.  One  very  incredulous 
member  made  so  much  opposition,  declaring 
that  the  very  idea  of  turning  a  gun  stock  was 
absurd,  that  the  resolution  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  come  to  this 
country  and  look  into  the  matter.  They  re- 
ported the  facts  to  be  as  first  stated,  where- 
upon the  incredulous  member  declared  that 
the  Americans  might  have  got  up  something 
to  work  their  soft  woods,  but  it  would  never 
stand  the  test  of  hard  wood.  This  gentle- 
man was  finally  sent  over  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  machine.  Selecting  three 
rough  stocks  of  the  hardest,  toughest  timber 
he  could  find,  he  went  to  the  Springfield 
armory  incognito,  brought  his  stocks  to  the 
stocking  room,  and  inquired  of  the  overseer 
if  he  would  grant  him  the  favor  of  turning 
them.  Without  making  the  least  alteration 
of  the  machine  the  overseer  ran  the  stocks 
through  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  on 
with  his  work  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  The  Englishman  examined 
the  stocks,  and  found  they  were  turned  all 
the  better  for  being  of  hard  wood.  After 
musing  a  while  he  frankly  confessed  who  he 
was,  why  he  came,  and  his  thorough  convic- 
tiong  of  the  utility  of  the  machine.  Before 
he  left  the  city  he  gave  un  order  in  behalf  of 
the  British  government  for  this  and  the  ac- 
companying machines,  some  six  or  eight, 
which  amounted  to  $40,000.  The  machines 
were  built  at  Chicopee,  shipped  to  England, 
and  have  been  in  use  there  from  that  day  to 
this. 
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THE    ILLUSTRATED    WASP. 


BARUCH     KOWESKI, 


—OR- 


A  Play  in   Three  Actg,  adapted  from  the  French,  expressly  for  the  "WASP,"  bi/ 

me;  salmi  MOESE. 


DRAMATIS     PERSONS. 


MICHEL,  a  wealthy  Burgomaster  and  Inn-keeper. 
JULES,  a  Quartermaster  of  Gendarms. 

HANNES      1 

DIETRICH   I  "^''*^"^®  ""^  customers  to  3Iichel. 

NICOL,  a  Servant. 

Dr.  FEANZ. 

LENA,  loife  of  Michel. 

ANNETTE,  daughter  to  Michel. 


LOISE,  a  Servant. 

Notary,     Musicians  and  Villagers,     Gendarmes. 


PERSONuE    OF    THE    DREAM. 
CHIEF  JUDGE. 
MESMERIZER. 
TWO  WOMEN. 

Executioner,     Audience,     Usher,     Secretary,  Etc. 


Jr. 
H. 
L. 

An. 

L. 

Ju. 

H. 


D. 


Ju. 


D. 


Jc. 
H. 


Jc. 
D. 


Ju. 
H, 


A.CT    I. 


[Continued  from  Page  199,  No.  1G8.] 
Perhaps  a  branch  snapped  oflf — 
Or  a  wiudow  recklessly  nnfastened  banging  for  help. 
I  must  go  and  see. 

Oh  do  not  leave  here,  mother. 

Nonsense,  child,  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute. 


{Exit   Lena. 


But  I  do  not  see  anything  so  dreadful  in  this  tale  as  to  make  it  a  souvenir 
of  so  much  horror. 

You  don't  hey  ?  But  how  do  you  like  it,  when  you  know  that  two  days  af- 
ter the  horse  was  found  imbedded  in  the  snow  up  to  his  ears,  and  about  a 
hundred  steps  further  on,  in  the  brush,  was  the  overcoat  and  fur  cap  of 
the  Pole,  the  latter  hacked  full  of  gashes,  as  by  an  ax,  and  full  of  clotted 
blood.  Since  the  world  exists,  no  greater  horror  shocked  it  more  {drinks) 
than  this  did! — 

Just  so.  All  he  says,  is  pure  truth.  Despite  the  inclement  weather  and 
impassable  roads,  the  Gendarms  of  Rathaus  were  sent  here  the  week  fol- 
lowing. 

That  was  the  time 
Mods.  Jules'  bri- 
gade was  first 
quartered  here, 
Mons.  Quarter- 
master Kelz  com- 
manding. 

And  these  never 
investigated  the 
horrid  afi'air  ? 

You  had  better  be- 
lieve they  did. 
Old  Quartermas- 
ter Kelz  labored 
as  assiduously  as 
if  for  extra  pay, 
and  Burj2;omaster 
Michel  here,  help- 
ed him  to  all  in  his 
power.  The  thing 
was  surrounded 
by  so  dense  a  mys- 
tery, that  it  was 
concluded  best  not 
to  trouble  either 
District  Attorney, 
or  District  Judge, 
or  Coroner;  still 
brothers  Herthis  were  arrested. 


as   suspicion  is   ever  ready  to  bounce  uppermost,  the 


And  what  had  these  to  do  with  the  case  in  point  ? 

Nothing,  only  that  they  were  two  gipsy  vagrants,  who  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts, had  an  old  she-bear,  a  donkey,  and  three  savage  dogs,  which  they 
exhibited  in  fights.  At  the  time  of  the  Jew's  disappearance,  they  were  at 
Wechen  with  their  animals,  but  immediately  after  they  showed  a  lavish 
supply  of  money,  these  were  kept  fifteen  months  in  prison,  but  no  positive 
evidence  appearing,  the  authorities  were  loth  to  give  them  freedom. 

And  what  has  become  of  these  vagrants  now  ? 

They  live  close  by  here.  Their  animals  having  all  died  in  the  meantime, 
they  took  to  doing  tinkerwork,  and  Michel,  consideringhimself  responsible 
for  th^ir  ruin  by  the  activity  he  displayed  in  getting  them  arrested,  gave 
them  a  corner  store,  rent  free,  and  showed  himself  otherwise  liberal  to 
wards  them. 

This,  which  you  have  told  me,  astonishes  me.  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it 
before. 

r 
I  thought  from  your  official  position,  you  would   know   everything  bette 
than  we  did. 


Ju.     No,  this  is  the  first  I  hear  of  it. 

{Enter  Lena.) 

L.  I  felt  convinced  Loise  had  left  a  window  open,  somewhere,  now  a  whole 
lot  of  panes  are  all  asmash.     She  is  too  big  a  dummy  for  anything. — 

H.  Ho!  the  girl,  Madame  Michel,  is  young  yet.  At  her  age,  they  only  begin 
to  choose  a  head  for  tliemselves.  ^ 

L.  Fritz  is  outside,  Jules,  and  has  business  with  you. 

Jo.  It  is  well.     With  your  permission. 

An.  Y'ou'll  leave  me  and  all  this  tempest  rioting  ? 

Ju.  I'll  return  and  ijrotect  3"ou.  {Exit  Jules.) 

D.  The  zenith  of  Michel's  luck  was,  when  he  struck  this  fellow.  A  man  so 
comp\etelv  amiable,  brave,  generous,  and  honest,  you  may  search  for,  and 
yet  not  equal.  In  my  opinion, fortune  here  has  smiled  less  upon  Jules  than 
Michel. 

E.  Equal,  equal  my  boy.     Is  not  Annette  the  child  of  Michel  ? 

D.  That  is  a  problem 
you  may  solve 
without  outside 
aid.  Of  course 
she  is. 

H.  Well,  old  grizzly, 
being  such,  she  is 
a  lucky  dole.  For 
everything  Michel 
touches  and  every- 
thing which  touch- 
es him,  has  luck 
in  it.  Since  I 
knew  him  it  was 
always  so.  Look 
at  this  auberge, 
every  predecessor 
has  left  it  bank- 
rupt, but  Michel, 
accumulates  in  it. 

D.  Accumulate,  is  no 
word  for  it,  he 
amasses.  He  buys 
the  big  meadows 
here,  the  hemp- 
fields  there,  re- 
deems pledged  es- 
tates yonder,  has 
a  saw-mill  at  Three  Oaks,  a  flour-mill  just  below,  a  timber-yard  in  town, 
invests  his  ready  money  in  bonds,  his  standing  commands  respect,  he  has 
the  dignity  of  Burgomaster  conferred  upon  him.  The  only  thing  wanting 
was  a  good  man  for  Annette,  and  behold,  Michel  hut  opens  his  mouth,  and 
in  drops  a  sugar  plum. 

H.      Well,  he  is  in  luck  and  all's  told,  he  was  born  under  a  lucky  planet. 

D.  Fiddlesticks!  There  is  no  affinity  between  planets  and  people.  You  and 
Michel  were  born  to  the  minute,  and  see  where  you  are  left. 

L.  Excuse  me  neighbors,  but  there  are  allusions,  no  matter  how  respectfully 
intended,  which  bring  pain  to  the  mere  interested.  Besides  which,  I  hear 
the  tread  of  Jules  returning. 

{Enter  Michel  covered  v:itli  snow. — Immense   overcoat. — Iligti  l)Oots 
xoWi  spurs. —  Wrapjjed   np.) 

M-      Ha,  ha,  ha!  here  I  am!  liere  at  last!  safe  and  sound!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

h.     I  My  Michel! 
An.  ]  My  dear  father! 
H.    I  Burgomaster! 
D.    J  Mons.  Michel! 
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M.  (Shakes  hands  and  embi'aces) 

All's  well,  all's  well — glad  to  see  you  well,  antl  glad  to  see   myself   among 
you.     Fearful  storm.     I  have  left  the  wagon  near  by  with  John,  to  morrow 


it  comes. 


;  •>;, 


»^4: 


M. 


(Helps  his  wrappings  and  over-coat^ffiff)  ', 
Give  me  that — you  have  over-joyed  us  all,  coming  so   good-naturedly   and 
safely  home.     We  had  an  uneasy  eyening  of  it,  for  your  sake. 

I  am  sure  you  had,  and  you  know it;grieves  me  to  be  the  means  of  paining 
anybody;  much  more  my  own  household.  " 

D.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Your  amiable  disposition  passes  as  a  proverb  in  the  vil- 
lage. *'       _.^'''- 

M.  Do  not  flatter,  do  not  flatter.  .Now  that  I  am  safely  back,  and  everything 
here  is  well,  we'll  have  a  good  time  to-night.     A  good  time. 

L.  (Through  the  door.) 

Loise!  fetch  the  furred  shoes  for  Mons.  Michel!  and  order  Nicol  to  put  up 
the  horse. 

H.      Mile.  Annette  wants  us  to  depart  when  the  moon  rises. 

M.  Good,  very  good!  ha,  ha,  ha!  when  the  moon  rises!  a  fine  time  for  a  moon 
to  rise  in,  or  a  sun  either,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

An.  We  were  in  hopes,  father.  Cousin  Both,  would  never  permit  you  to  depart 
with  such  weather  before  you. 

M.  It  was  all  his  fault 
I  was  not  at  home 
the  day  before 
yesterday.  He 
would  have  me 
stay  to  see  the 
show.  There  is  a 
Parisian  there, 
who  examines 
folks'  faces  and 
puts  them  to  sleep. 

L.  Puts  people  to 
sleep  ? 

M.  Yes.  He  seats  him 
self  opposite  to  you 
makes  cabalistic 
signs,  and  illy  nil- 
ly,  in  a  minute 
you  are  fast  asleep 
It  is  the  most  as- 
tonishing thing 
seen.  I  never 
could  have  been 
persuaded  to  be- 
lieve it,  were  I  not 
eye-witness   to  it. 

Demonstration 
you    know,    is     a 
blockade  which  admits  of  no  passage.     He  sits,  makes  signs  and  you  sleep. 

D.  My  cousin  spoke  of  it  when  he  was  here;  he  has  seen  the  same  thing.  And 
once  asleep,  you  are  made  to  do  and  talk  everything  that  is  desired  of  you. 
One  man,  whilst  asleep,  owned  up  to  a  forgery  committed  twenty  years 
ago,  he  is  now  for  life  at  the  galleys. 

M.     Just  so  (tugs  at  his  hoots  fidgedly) ;  Annette. 

An.    What,  dear  father  ? 

M.     Feel  in  my  Lapland,  and  see  if  you  find  something. 

(Enter  Loise  icilh  slippers,  and  exit.) 

An.  (lakes  a  casket  from,  the  Lapland) 
Oh!  father,  what  is  this  ? 

M.      Open  and  see.     Push  that  button  in  and  it  flies  open. 

An.    (Opens) 

Ah,  nou  Dieux!  is  all  this  for  me  ? 

M.      (Pleased) 

You  know  what  that  means  ? 

An.    It  is  a  necklace,  a  locket,  ear-rings,  and  brooch  !  and  all  for  me  ? 

M.     I  brought  it  for  my  daughter,  give  it  to  her  please. 

(All  come  and  admire,  and  assist  Annette  on  with  them.) 

H.      This  is  all  handsomer  than  we  meet  with  every  day — yes. 

D.      None  such  ever  come  ready  made.     This  must  have  been  made  to  order. 

M.  Annette,  my  child,  the  course  of  human  events,  no  matter  how  smoothly  it 
may  run,  arrives  in  time  at  a  place,  where  it  is  forced  to  halt.  It  will  be 
my  case.  This  which  I  have  now  brought  you,  is  your  wedding  present. 
You  will  always  carefully  preserve  it.  And  when  I  am  at  rest,  and  I  shall 
have  left  you  my  all,  I  wish  particularly  to  be  remembered  by  this:  my 
only  child's  wedding  gift. 


An. 

M. 


S:l 


L. 


M. 


An. 
M. 


Oh,  I  am  so  happy,  father,  do  not  make  me  sad. 

All  I  say  now,  has  to  be  said,  one,tiine  py  ahothey  and  all  I  ask  of  you  in 
return  for  all  1  mean  to  do  for  you  is  to  be  happy  -vyith  your  future  hus- 
bond— with  Jule  (hisses).  And  now  that  wlilph  is  nearest  to  my  desires, 
is  a  bite  and  a  sip,  whereat  all  in  the  room  snail  jojn^e.  Let  us  lay  out 
for  a  good  tinie  to-night,  neighbors.     '         ■  .^':  y., 

(Shake    hands    icith   Michel  and  make  remarks  inaudibly,  while  the  looynen 
set  the  table.)  '^ 

And  for  me  you  brought  nothing,  hey,  Michel  ?  I  remember  a  ti^yjv'.hen 
Michel  would  not  come  empiy-handed  to  me,  and  when  othets.  wtfuld 
come  with  as  full  hands  as  hearts.  "  ''    " 

You  have  despoiled  me  of  a  great  pleasure.  I  meant  to  have  agreeably  sur- 
prised you  when  the  wagon  arrivea.  Butit  is  all  out  now,  what  is  iutended 
for  you  is  in  the  wagon. 

(They  seat  at  the  table.) 

With  peace  and  plenty,  and  good  health  at  your  journey's  end,  the  discom- 
forts   of  a  snow-storm  trip  are   soon  overcome,  your  health  (drinks.) 

(All  drink  to  each  other.) 
What  is  the  reason  the  Quartermaster  is  not  here  to-night  ? 

He  has  been  father  and  will  again  return. 

Hah!  very  well.     All   goes, well — all  well. 

L.  He  came  late  as  it 
was.  Having  been 
called  out  to  inter- 
cept smugglers, 
but  was  baffled. 

M.  It  is  a  devilish 
piece  of  business 
to  lay  in  wait  for 
smugglers  such  a 
bitter  night  as  this 
is.  Saying  noth- 
ing as  to  where  it 
is  drifted,  there  is 
no  less  than  five 
feet  of  snow  any- 
where. 


H.  So  the  Quarter- 
master said.  I 
have  just  been  tel- 
ling the  Quarter- 
master, that  since 
the  winter  of  the 
Polish  Jew,  there 
has  been  no  in- 
stance of  severity 
like  the  present. 
M.  (is  arrested  midway  icith  his  glass.) 
And  you  have  told  him  that  ? 

D.  The  high  bridge  then  was.  completely  choked  up  with  snow,  and  where  we 
dug  the  missing  man's  horse  out,  the  drift  must  have  been  fifteen  feet  at 
least. 

M.  Well,  well.  But  all  this  is  long  past  and  gone,  and  need  not  be  sandwiched 
on  everyone's  bread  and  butter  who  comes  here.  Where  reminiscence 
brings  no  pleasure  with  it,  it  is  not  worth  repeating. 

H.      But  is  it  not  strange,  that  the  murderers  have  not  yet  been  discovered  ? 

D.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  our  present  Quartermaster  does  not  unearth 
the  whole  matter  again. 

M.     Basta!  you  all  know  it  was  an  act  of  malice  and  here  is  an  end  to  it. 

(They  eat  and  drink . — Man's  voice   heard  singing  ^cithoid. — Door  opens 

briskly — Enter   Baruch  Koweski,   dressed  as  already  described  and 

followed  by  Jules.) 

B.K.  Peace  be  to  everybody  here! 

L.      What  can  we  do  for  you  ? 

B.K.  The  snow  is  deep,  the  road  difficult,  some  one  put  my  horse  where  he  can 
feed,  in  an  hour  I  depart. 

(  Unbuttons  Ins  coat — Unbuckles  a  huge  money-belt  and  pitches  it  upon  the 
table — Exchanges  a  starr  gaze  with  Michel,  loho  idlers  a  loud  yell, 
staggers  and  falls— great  consternation  ane  tumxdt.) 
L.    I  Michel!  oh  Michel! 
An.  )  Father!  dear,  dear  father! 

Jcr.    All  that  is,  I  see,  but  fail  to  see  what  it  is. 

H.      The  Doctor!  the  Doctor! 

D.      Bun  for  Doctor  Franz,  some  one. 

(JuU    goes  toioard  the  door.)  [CUKTAIN.J  ' 


There  are  a  good  many  heart-burnings  from 
the  late  camp-fire.  The  hoodlums  had  the 
best  of  it;  they  beat  the  Committee-men, 
drank  the  wine,  and  carried  ofi'  the  tin  din- 
ner dishes.     In  the  "Wasp's   mind,  it   revives 


memories  of  the  Sebastapol  banquet  some  25 
years  ago,  at  South  Park.  The  amount  of 
respect  an  average  San  Francisco  boy  has 
for  the  country  and  its  great  men,  can  be  put 
in  the  eye  of  his  Tar  Flat  Delilah. 


Tilden  has  walked  into  Cyrus  W.  Field — 
man  of  wise  and  wide  culture — and  harrowed 
him  in  such  a  way  that  that  field  will 
lie  fallow  for  some  time.  Tilden  is  looking 
for  "fresh  fields." 


M 
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THE    ILLUSTEATED    WASP. 


THE 

WONDERS  OF    THE    FAIR. 

EXPLAINED 

TO  OIK  WOM>ERI\G   FAIR. 


In  my  last  article,  I  traced  the  gases 
produced  by  the  burning  candle,  from  their 
gaseous  state  to  their  visible  form  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  told  you  how 
animal  life  is  sustained  by  the  nutritious 
elements  contained  in  the  vegetables.  I 
also  told  you  that  after  they  had  served  their 
purposes  in  sustaining  and  producing  life, 
that  that  was  the  end  of  the  reproduction, for 
after  animal  life  becomes  extinct,  the  com- 
ponent parts  again  assume  the  gaseous  form, 
only  to  begin  anew  other  forms  of  vegeta- 
ble life;  now,  before  this  change  takes  place, 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  portion  of  that  animal  or- 
ganization which  is  utilized  for  your  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  that  is  the  skin  which 
passes  through  the  tanning  process  to  make 
your  boots  and  shoes.  And  before  I  tell 
you  how  your  boots  and  shoes  are  made,  I 
will  explain  the  process  of  converting  the 
greasy  skin  into  leather,  for  if  you  are  not 
familiar  with  it,  it  is  a  most  interesting  oper- 
ation, and  much  skill  and  ingenuity  has  to 
be  exercised  to  produce  a  good  article. 

The  operation  may  be  divided  up  as  fol- 
lows: the  soaking  of  the  skins,  the  removal 
of  the  hair,  and  the  conversion  of  the  glutin- 
ous substance  into  a  water-jDroof  compound. 
The  skin  is  first  soaked  in  water,  sometimes 
containing  chemicals,  such  as  lime,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  sulphate  of  alumina;  after  it  is  suffi- 
ciently soaked,  it  is  taken  out  and  fleshed; 
it  is  then  returned  to  a  vat  containing 
caustic  lime  and  water — this  alkaline  ac- 
tion destroys  the  epidermis  which  holds  the 
hair  while  life  remains  in  the  animal,  or  un- 
til putrification  sets  in — the  hide  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  vat  and  placed  on  a  beam, 
and  the  hair  scraped  off  with  a  large  dull 
knife,  after  a  thorough  cleansing  of  both 
sides  of  the  hide,  it  is  then  ready  for  the  more 
important  operation  of  converting  the  fibrous 
tissues  or  corium  by  the  action  of  some  acid 
into  a  more  permanent  body.  The  acid  usu- 
ally employed  is  that  which  is  extracted  from 
oak  bark,  and  is  known  in  chemistry  as  tannic 
acid,  and  although  it  dififers  somewhat  in 
different  vegetables,  the  primary  principles 
are  the  same;  it  has  a  strong  astringent  taste, 
and  has  the  remarkable  faculty  of  converting 
the  gelatinous  substances  of  the  animal  tis- 
sues into  a  new  compound  that  remains  per- 
manent in  the  air. To  efifect  this  conversion  of 
the  corium  of  the  skin  into  this  leather 
compound,  the  skins,  after  the  dressings 
just  described,  are  laid  one  at  a  time  in  a  vat 
and  between  each  skin  is  spread  a  layer  of 
ground  oak  bark,  until  the  vat  is  filled  to 
the  top;  the  vat  is  then  filled  with  water  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  digest  for  several 
weeks;  they  are  then  examined,  and  if  the 
strength  of  the  bark  has  been  exhausted  and 
the  operation  not  completed,  they  are  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  new  bark;  this  opera- 
tion is  sometimes  repeated  several  times  un- 
til the  whole  of  the  tissues  are  converted  into 
this  new  compound;  for  if  the  inner  portion 
of  the  tissues  were  not  converted,  and  the 
leather  finished,  on  exposure  to  air  and  wa- 
ter, that  portion,  not  acted  upon  by  the  acid, 
would  putrify  and  the  article  would  be 
worthless;  so  you  can  readily  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  the  acid  penetrate 
through  and  through  the  skin,  and  to  make 
good  leather,  this  operation  takes  six 
months.  Science  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and   lessened 
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the  time  of  making  the  conversion  by'tieW 
methods  of  extracting  the  acid  from  tue  bark 
and  the  application  of  the  "ooze,"  as  it,  is 
termed  to  the  prepared. ,  pelt.  Several 
large  establishments  in  this  country  and  pn 
the  Continent  make  use  of  what  is  called  the 
pregnure  syxlein  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
forcing  the  tannic  acid  into  the  tissues  of  the 
skin.  This  is  afi'ected  by  using  a  strong 
iron  tank  lined  with  lead,  or,  in  some  cases 
with  wood,  in  which  the  skins  to  be,  prepared 
are  hung  between  lattice  work,  so  that  the 
skins  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  the  ex- 
tract of  bark  in  strong  solution  i-*  run  into 
the  tank  until  full,  then  an  additional  quan- 
tity is  forced  in  by  means  of  a  pressure 
pump,  until  the  gauge  marks  several  atmos- 
pheric pressures  (the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  nearly  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch);  un- 
der this  pressure  tlie  hides  are  left  from  one 
to  two  days — the  extract  is  examined,  and,  if 
found  to  have  lost  a  portion  of  its  tannic  acid, 
the  weak  solution  is  run  out  and  a  stronger 
solution  again  introduced  by  this  operation; 
the  time  is  reduced  from  six  months  (after 
the  old  method)  to  six  days  by  the  new  meth- 
od, aided  by  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  and  discoveries.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  a  better  article  is  obtained  at  a  much 
less  cost,  as  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the 
tannic  acid  is  utilized,  whereby,  by  the  old 
method  about  one-half  of  it  was  wasted. 

Another  important  improvement  in  the 
preparation  of  the  skins  has  been  discovered, 
by  which  the  hair  is  removed;  it  is  known  as 
the  sweating  process,  and  is  a  semi-putrif  ective 
fermentation  and  for  the  more  delicate  kinds 
of  leather,  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
lime  process,  as  it  leaves  the  leather  much 
softer  and  more  pliable — the  lime  acting 
upon  the  fatty  acids  forms  an  insoluble  soap 
in  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  makes  the 
leather  hard  and  brittle,  thus  impairing  its 
wearing  quality. 

There  are  many  other  details  in  the  manu- 
facture of  good  leather  that  I  would  explain 
if  it  were  not  for  making  my  article  too  long; 
a  short  synopsis  of  the  different  kinds  will 
not  be  out  of  place  in  this  article,  and  in  my 
next  I  will  tell  you  how  the  leather  is  con- 
verted into  the  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
shoes  that  you  find  in  the  shop  windows  of 
shoe-makers. 

We  have  first,  the  heavy,  hard  sole  leather, 
from  which  the  soles  of  the  boots  and  shoes 
are  made. 

Then  the  upper  leather,  of  which  the  up- 
per part  of  the  shoe  or  boot  is  made,  and  in 
oi'der  to  have  this  pliable  and  soft,  it  is  fin- 
ished with  oil  and  tallow,  to  which  a  little 
lampblack  is  added,  to  give  it  the  desired 
black  color.  When  this  is  put  on,  the  tanned 
hide  is  moistened  with  water,  and  the  above 
composition  laid  on  smoothly  and  evenly, 
and  the  hides  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  to 
dry;  and,  as  the  water  evaporates  from  the 
pores,  the  oil  takes  its  place,  rendering  the 
leather  much  softer;  it  afterwards  acts  in  a 
beneficial  way  by  making  the  leather  less 
susceptible  to  the  penetration  of  water — this 
operation  is  technicallj'  known  as  tawimj.  Af- 
this  last  operation,  the  leather  is  black  on 
one  side  and  a  reddish   brown  on  the   other. 

For  the  finer  kinds  of  wear,  the  softest 
calf  sJiins  are  selected. 

The  pelts  or  skins  of  all  animals  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  converted  into  leather;  the 
sheep  pelt  is  converted  into  morocco,  which 
is  largely  used  for  making  children's  shoes, 
coverings  for  books,  and  many  fancy  articles. 
Ladies'  kid  boots  are  manufactured  from  the 
skin  of  the  kid,  which  is  a  half-grown  goat, 
and  much  pains  has  to  be  taken  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  skin  into  leather,  and  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  mode  of  treating 
calf  skins,  of  which  gentlemen's  boots  are 
made.  If  my  space  will  permit  in  my  next, 
I  will  explain  how  this  is  done;  but  you  are, 
no  doubt,  curious  to   know  how  your   shoes 


are  put  together,  and  my  next  chapter  will 
be  devoted  to  that,  with  explanations  of  the 
different  kinds  of  machinery  employed  in  the 
op^-ation. 
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BUZZIXGS. 

"Sierra  Mogad.*.,"  the  title  of  the  rich 
mines  recently  discovered  in  Mexico,  means, 
in  plain  English,  "the  wet  mountain  ridge." 

The  Workingmen's  Free  Library  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  useful.  Glad  of  it. 
Wholesome  and  judicious  reading  is  the  best 
antidote  for  Sand-lot  oratory,  and  idleness  at 
beer  saloons. 

Philo  J.\coby,  the  athletic  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  premium  rifleman,  has  had  a  hunt- 
ing adventure.  He  prints  a  catalogue  or 
shoots  an  unlooked  for  catamount  with  equal 
indifi'erence. 

Pitcher  is  the  name  of  a  chronic  mendi- 
cant in  thi>  city,  whose  persistency  in  col- 
lecting unearned  dimes,  is  only  equalled  by 
his  impudent  "chin"  before  the  Police  Judge. 
Pitcher  ought  to  be  "jugged." 

There  is  an  individual  named  Day,  in  this 
city,  Daniel  Day,  who  employs  the  time  when 
he  is  not  engaged  in  other  business,  to  the 
congenial  task  of  beating  and  bruising  fe- 
males. In  other  words,  he  is  a  "rough 
masher." 

The  editor  of  the  Wasp  has  been  attacked 
with  an  "affection  of  the  heart."  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  expression  that  he  has  fallen 
in  love.  Far  from  it.  His  condition  is  that 
which  requires  the  doctor  and  a  nurse,  not 
the  minister  and  the  mother-in-law. 

The  stock  market  is  beginning  to  make  its 
Fall  "boom."  Knowing  ones  say  the  "ring" 
is  putting  up  prices  to  catch  the  returns  for 
wheat  shipments.  la  other  words,  Califor- 
Dia  and  Pine  streets  want  to  "strip"  the  far- 
mers, after  the  railroad  has  milked  them. 

Grant  is  to  be  banqueted  again — this  time 
at  the  Palace.  Smith  has  bought  a  new  pair 
of  kids,  and  Main  a  fresh  bottle  of  Laville  to 
enable  them  to  go  through  the  ordeal.  This 
will  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  attentions  to 
the  General.  Grant  is  glad  of  it,  and  so  are 
we. 

Some  mine  owners  are  fond  of  calling  their 
property  pet  names — calling  them  after  a 
favorite  bird.  Thus  we  have  the  "Black- 
bird," "Bluebird,"  and  others  of  the  feath- 
ered tribe.  It  is  not  a  happy  thought;  there 
is  an  uncomfortable  reminder  that  "riches 
have  wings." 

Poor  Von  Berg!  She  has  no  further  use 
for  the  saw-dust,  having  withdrawn  from  the 
walkists'  contest,  suffering  from  enlarged 
joints,  and  contracted  self  importance.  "The 
solid  woman  missed  the  friendly  New  York 
scorers,  who  said:  "Von  may  come  or  Von 
may  go,  but  the  score  goes  on  the  same." 

Our  police  are  busy  arresting  the  man- 
ufacturers of  illicit  matches,  a  business  car- 
ried on  against  the  statute  law.  Their  labors 
would  be  increased  if  arrests  were  made  in 
this  city  for  every  matrimonial  match  made 
contrary  to  physical  and  moral  laws.  The 
County  Clerk  and  the  clergy  generally  would 
have  much  to  answer  for. 
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LouDERBACK  IS  "pEssiug  awaj,"  and  the 
judicial  beuch,  from  which  his  clii^ped  legal 
lore  was  uttered,  will  soon  know  him  no 
more  forever.  Thereat  the  gamblers  mourn, 
and  the  hoodlums  rejoice,  while  Loudy 
thinks  sadly  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics 
that  would  allow  wisdom  of  his  brand  to  be 
relegated  to  the  shades. 

ProfessoeWise's  son  has  been  interviewed, 
and  has  given  the  whys  and  wherefores  for 
abandoning  all  hope  of  his  aeronautic  fath- 
er's return.  He  has  gone  the  way  of  Messrs. 
Colgrove  and  "Williams.  There  is  no  more 
science  in  ballooning,  than  there  is  in  the 
feats  of  the  bespangled  performer  on  the  tra- 
peze. Both  derive  their  interest  simply  from 
the  hazard. 

Since  Government  has  converted  itself  in- 
to a  depository  for  the  people's  savings  by 
the  issuance  of  the  |10  treasury  notes  at  four 
per  cent..  Savings  Banks  are  dwindling  out 
of  existence.  The  moneyed  magnates  of  the 
Clay-street  concern  are  in  a  bad  way,  and 
even  Burr,  who  was  deemed  impregnable,  in 
a  money  sense,  has  become  impecunious,  it 
it  is  said,  and  "land  poor." 

Principal  Moore  ^  of  teacher's  questions  no- 
toriety, who  returned  here  lately,  after  every 
body  supposed  he  had  G.  T.  T.,  has  been 
arrested  for  making  merchandise  of  recon- 
dite knowledge,  and  helping  pretty,  but  un- 
educated females,  to  a  salaiy  for  teaching 
what  they  didn't  know.  Moore's  is  the  la- 
test phase  of  industrial  pursuit;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  cannot  be  followed  without  parting 
from  one's  moral  moorings. 

There  is  turmoil  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  members  are  being  charged 
right  and  left  with  official  naughtiness. 
The  meetings  are  not  held  of  late  so  much  to 
attend  to  the  routine  of  duty  as  they  are  to 
defend  individual  character  from  aspersion. 
If  it  isn't  Mann,  it  is  Laven,  or  Mountain,  or 
some  other  honorable  and  educated  conser- 
vator of  scholarship.  But  is  it  not  a  cheer- 
ing state  of  things  for  the  friends  of  our  com- 
mon school  system  ? 

The  old  City  Hall  King  dies  hard.  They 
have  tried  two  dodges  to  bar  the  way  of  in- 
coming officials,  one  of  which  is  ridiculous, 
and  the  other  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  The 
absurd  dodge  is  that  which  declares  the 
pledge  of  a  candidate,  if  elected,  to  return  a 
portion  of  his  salaiy  or  emoluments  of  office 
to  the  general  treasury,  an  act  of  bribery  and 
corruption  invalidating  the  election  of  the 
pledger;  the  tyrannical  dodge  increased  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  newly  elected  to 
an  enormous  amount,  in  the  hope  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  bondsmen  would  be  in- 
superable. When  the  new  officials  take 
their  seats,  we  look  for  developments  that 
will  furnish  fresh  matter  for  Kearney,  and 
set   every   editorial  pen  in  motion. 

Louis  XII.  was  noted  for  his  stinginess; 
being  reminded  by  his  Chancellor  that  this 
characteristic  became  the  material  for  laugh- 
ing stock  among  the  people,  he  quit  tly  an- 
swered: "I  am  glad  of  it;  I'd  rather  have  it 
provoke  their  laughter  than  their  tears. 

In  the  passing  of  a  royal  procession  to  a 
coronation,  a  peasant  unmindful  of  his  duty, 
had  omitted  to  take  off  his  hat,  a  privilege 
allotted  to  the  king  only. 

"Which  is  the  king?"  demanded  a  sight- 
seer of  him. 

"The  man  with  the  hat  on,"  was  the  re- 
ply- 

"But  you   have   yours   on,"   retorted   the 

other. 

"One  of  us  must  be  it,  then,"  was  the  curt 
answer. 


3Ii/  Dear  Gi-andmother  : 

There  is  so  little  to  write,  that  whenever  I 
begin,  I  am  already  at  the  end,  and  so  much, 
that  no  matter  what  I  pitch  at,  I  am  in  the 
middle  before  I  know  it.  The  foolishest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of,  is  for  officer  Burdick 
to  expect  a  fellow  who  was  mean  enough  to 
run  against  a  horse,  or  wallow  in  filth  against 
a  hog,  to  talk  Chesterfield  or  Addison.  Yet 
he  expected  it  of  Brodie,  and  was  going  to 
arrest  him  because  he  talked  as  he  did — hog 
and  horse  fashion.  Some  think  a  fellow,  as 
would  be  so  low  as  to  wager  himseif  against 
a  beast,  while  wagering  himself  against  him- 
self, was  already  beastly  enough,  and  capable 
of  anything  mean.  That  he  spoke  horse  and 
hog  on  purpose  to  get  arrested  and  get  rid 
of  his  backers,  but  it  was  no  go.  Yet  by 
what  authority  a  policeman  can  take  $50  bail, 
without  first  taking  up  a  blackguard  and  after- 
wards letting  him  oat.  Chief  Kilpatrick  will 
maybe  print  for  us  one  of  those  days.  The 
Wasp  says  he'll  make  him,  because  he  made 
him,  but  the  Wasp  is  sick  now.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  waste  papier  sprung  up, 
and  to  raise  money  to  go  and  see  the  walk- 
ists  at  Mr.  Scott's  dive,  the  boys  have 
pitched  in  and  steal  the  Call-i  and  sells  them 
for  $10  a  piece,  but  the  Chronicles  when  they 
steal  them,  they  get  $50.  Just  think  of  the 
diflerence  in  the  value  of  2  waste  papers! 
and  both  papers  advertise  for  boys  to  club 
together  and  steal.  So  which  one  informs 
on  the  other  boy,  divides  with  his  mother, 
who  keeps  it  till  he  gets  back,  for  it's  more 
than  he'll  earn  honestly,  if  he  stays  out  6 
months,  and  besides,  he  gets  plenty  to  eat 
for  a  time,  and  his  mother  saves  his  grub. 

The  officials  are  filing  their  bonds  like 
bricks,  and  the  Supper  Wisers  are  forced  to 
swallow  the  pills  like  fools.  They  thought 
they  had  'em  there,  but  instead  they  had  'em, 
and  like  the  dive  filth  of  Scott's  den  and 
Piatt's  Hall,  they  will  be  swept  out  with  the 
big  broom  of  decency,  and  order  once  more 
restored  in  Warsaw. 

When  Piatt's  Hall  forgot  its  calling  and 
turned  hoodlum,  Wasp,  when  speaking  of  it, 
called  it  after  its  proper  name,  which  made 
Hall  mad,  and  he  got  after  Wasp 
because  Wasp  wouldn't  take  me  to  a  ball 
given  in  a  dive,  so  Hall  without  any- 
thing to  justify  him  except  ineanness,  called 
Wasp  a  liar  in  Dutch,  but  afterwards  regret- 
ted it,  and  said  he  would  call  on  Wasp  and 
explain  it  away,  but  didn't;  now,  who  is  the 
liar,  he  or  Wasp  ? 


Do  not  you  think  it  is  so  very  good  for  the 
police  to  be  of  an  understanding  with  them 
as  breaks  laws;  what  a  saving  it  would  be 
to  the  city  if  they  took  bail  of  all  the  thieves 
when  ketched,  have  the  bail  forfeited,  and 
divy  without  going  through  the  costive  farce 
of  wearing  away  shoe  leather  between  the 
thief  catched  and  where  the  thieves  do  con- 
gregate; I  mean  both  new  and  old  City  Hall. 

I  am  sorry.  Grandma,  I  have  nothing  new 
to  write,  but  will  have  after  I  have  seen  Wasp 
at  the  hospital. 

Your  affectionate, 

Nanny. 


CAST-AWAY    GEMUS. 


The  Primrose  Bush. 

BY   DE.  GUSTAVUS  HAAS. 

Its  stems  were  rough,  its  leaves  were  coarse, 

With  not  a  flower  to  bloom; 
Where  straight  without  a  bend, 

It  stood  isolated  in  its  gloom. 

Seasons  changed — and  still  this  rose 

Of  Prim,  not  like  others  grew, 
The  sun  it  smiled  and  shone, 

And  evening  poured  in  vain — her  dew! 

Awake  from  thy  sluggish  life, 

And  turn  to  nature's  coiirse; 
Where  the  blades  of  scattered  grass, 

E'en  reveal  a  hidden  force. 

Awake  to  life  and  kiss  the  sun. 

And  bask  'neath  its  ray; 
Drink  the  vapors  of  the  night, 

And  bloom  at  opening  day. 

Show  a  bright  roseate  life, 

Of  that  of  which  thou  art; 
For  without  a  little  flower, 

To  give  mj-  love — sweetheart! 


The  History  of  the  Steel  Pen. 

The  early  history  of  the  steel  pen  is  curi- 
ously obscure.  The  most  diligent  search 
fails  to  discover  the  first  maker  or  the  earli- 
est date  of  this  implement.  There  were  steel, 
or  rather  iron  pens  made,  we  believe,  in 
Holland  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  Mr.  Harrison,  an  iingenious  Bir- 
mingham mechanic,  made  steel  pens  for  Dr. 
Priestly.  One  of  them  is  nothing  more  than 
a  tube  turned  out  of  a  flat  strip  of  metal,  with 
the  sides  and  points  filed  away  in  the  shape  of 
apen.  The  first  actual  supply  of  such  pens  it 
is  believed  (the  authority  for  the  statement 
is  no  more  than  local  tradition)  was  made  by 
a  Sheffield  workman,  whose  name  is  forgot- 
ten. From  time  to  time,  as  far  back  as  1809, 
steel  pens,  hand  fashioned,  turned  and  filed, 
were  made  as  curiosities  or  luxuries  for  pres- 
ents; but  it  was  not  until  about  1824  that 
such  instruments  were  produced  in  consider- 
able quantities,  as  regular  articles  of  manu- 
facture. Mr.  James  Perry  was  the  first 
manufacturer,  but  the  process  was  tedious 
and  costly.  The  metal  was  steel  rolled  out 
of  wire,  and  for  this  Mr.  Perry  paid  as  much 
as  seven  shillings  a  pound.  To  the  first  per- 
son he  employed  he  gave  five  shillings  for 
making  each  pen;  and  even  when  the  trade 
had  become  regular  he  gave  for  some  years 
as  much  as  thirty-six  shillings  a  gross  to  his 
workmen.  Now,  thanks  to  machinery  and 
modern  improvements,  pens — not  very  good, 
perhaps,  but  good  enough  to  write  with — 
can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  profit  of  three 
cents  per  gross ! 
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Hmiiau  Trnslt  and  their  Deserts. 


In  fevidence  that  a  horse  has  superior 
claim  to  a  man,  we  need  but  state  the  fact, 
that  the  horse  was  created  in  advance  of  man 
and  has  the  distinction  of  primogeniture, 
as  Bishop  Kipp  maintains  from  his  ancestral 
pedigree,  to  have  above  all  others  in  the  U. 
S.,  his  brother  the  Canal-street  omnibus  man 
inclusive.  The  same  alacrity  Bishow  Kipp 
showed  in  suppressing  the  Pcwslon  Play  is 
here  worthily  displayed  in  not  suppressing 
the  play  of  passion  in  the  Pavilion  dive, 
where  man  and  horse  are  allowed  passively 
to  contend  as  to  which  is  really  which. 

Now  a  horse  kicking  a  man, a  man  has  no  right 
to  resent  upon  the  horse;  up  jumps  the  Pre- 
ventionists  veternary  surgeon,  and  cries, 
"Hold,  McDuff!"  he  is  a  horse  and  has  a 
right.  But  a  man  kicking  a  man  is  a  horse 
of  quite  another  color.  Some  men  have 
rights  and  some  have  not.  In  Paris  the  pub- 
lic porter  is  expected  to  carry  the  weight  of 
300  pounds  on  his  pack-saddle,  an  occupa- 
tion which  is  tabooed  to  any  but  athletes. 
By  an  ordinance  for  the  express  occasion, 
and  because  of  their  superior  strength,  these 
men  are  not  allowed  to  strike  anyone  except 
in  extreme  emergency.  Mr.  Harry  Maynard 
from  his  immense  muscular  proclivities,  con- 
sidering himself  perhaps  too  dangerous  an 
antagonist  for  a  mere  barkeeper,  took  his  whi  p- 
ping  from  one  like  a  boy, than  because  anath- 
lete  himself,  handed  him  over  to  Louderback 
like  a  man,  who  found  the  barkeeper  guilty 
of  battery  against  the  brave  Harry.  The 
man's  name  is  John  Loone}';  he  is  the  big 
brother  of  the  lesser  one,  whom  a  blow  of 
the  redoubtable  Harry  struck  to  where  some- 
thing broke  his  leg — Looney's. 

Wrenching  padlocks  and  picking  door 
locks  have  an  anomalous  and  unde- 
fined difference  as  man  and  hoi-se, 
a  distinction  only  to  be  explained  by 
those  who  know  best,  as  the  distinction  even 
of  whether  the  locks  or  lock-pickers  are  of 
the  negro  or  Tar  Flat  persuasion,  and  here 
you  have  it  all  in  a  nutshell.  Wm.  Johnson 
a  negro  boy  aged  14,  for  wrenching  a  padlock 
of  a  cigar  store,  was  sentenced  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  until  legally  discharged,  but  his 
companion,  Frank  Weatherby,  a  Tar  Flatter 
for,  ditto,  ditto,  for  G  months  only,  whilst 
Hoyt  and  Henly  for  being  caught  in  the  act 
of  picking  a  lock,  House  of  Correction  for  25 
days.  When  we  will  have  been  given  to  un- 
derstand the  diversity  of  these  sentences,  we 
will  hand  them  over  to  the  reader  at  co-it 
price. 

Kleptomania  is  a  disease  centering 
upon  an  individual  objective  point.  Lady 
Parker  of  Rochdale  had  a  mania  for  stealing 
silver  corks  with  which  all  gentlemen's  tables 
in  England  are  garnished.  She  would  pass 
by  the  richest  jewels,  but  let  no  opportunity 
pass  when  a  cork  could  be  pocketed.  Ah 
Lone  a  Chinaman,  but  doubtless  demented 
on  that  one  particular  point,  has  entered  two 


houses  and  stolen  nothing  but  a  clock  from 
each;  he  is  no  thief.  Judge,  he  has  the  klep- 
tomania and  humanity  suggests  an  investiga- 
tion in  his  case,  whether  he  should  not  rath- 
er be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  physician 
than  a  jailor.  The  strap  game  on  Zina  Steele 
was  a  fizzle,  guess  she  was  a  strapper  not 
easily  got  over.  Gospodin  Anizotos,  better 
go  to  whipping  the  man  who  kissed  your  girl 
than  whipping  your  horse  who  refuses  to 
pull  the  load,  whereby  your  living  depends, 
all  the  same  price  $10;  Lawrence  Farren 
only  paid  that  for  battery.  C.  H.  Kuhler 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  a  charge  of  misde- 
meanor— fool  if  he  had.  Mary  Murray  a  she 
countryman  of  Donix  Curr-ney,  another  100 
days  for  being  drunk.  Oesterreicher  Naph- 
taly  and  others,  we'll  speak  of  when  we  are 
well  enough  to  do  so. 


FEMININE    PTTFFS! 


The  Leveller  of  Distinction  a  Distinct 
Leveller. 

I  must  say  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  practice  of  cigarette  smoking  among 
ladies  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  by 
counsel  as  the  usual  accomiDaniment  of,  or 
prelude  to,  immorality.  One  would  not  be 
astonished  were  this  conclusion  to  be  jumped 
at  by  the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  among 
us,  to  whom  each  new  departure  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  moral  and  spiritual 
danger;  but  one  is  surprised  to  find  enlight- 
ened men — who,  over  and  over  again,  must 
have  found  themselves  in  the  company  of 
ladies  irreproachable  in  character,  and  who 
yet  may  have  occasionally  taken  a  whiflf  at  a 
cigarette — pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
million.  "But  there  were  yet  graver  mat- 
ters," Sir  Henry  James  is  reported  to  have 
remarked  in  his  opening  address;  aud  he 
then  went  on  to  enlarge  upon  the  respond- 
ent's habit  of  smoking  cigarettes.  I  can 
remember,  some  years  ago,  a  case  of  similar 
nature— the  lady  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  the  chase — and  it  transpired  in 
the  course  of  the  evidence  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  smoking  in  the  stable  in  the 
company  of  a  favorite  groom.  A  shudder 
ran  through  the  whole  court;  and  the  smok- 
ing seemed  to  be  more  objected  to,  on  the 
score  of  morality,  than  the  groom;  but  I  own 
I  could  never  understand  why,  although  in 
this  instance  the  lady  was  said  to  have 
smoked  a  clay  pipe,  and  to  have  placed  her 
feet  upon  the  corn  bin.  Since  this,  however, 
continental  customs  have  crept  in,  and  smok- 
ing is  now  looked  upon  much  more  leniently 
than  it  was  even  fifteen  years  ago.  Let  us 
assume  that  it  is  objectionable,  and,  in  many 
instances,  injurious  to  the  health;  still,  it  is 
no  more  immoral  than  taking  snuff  or  eating 
bon-bons;  and  I  have  been  told  by  sev- 
eral eminent  medical  men  that  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  less  injurious  to  the  female  constitution 
than  i(  is  to  ours,  sleeplessness  being  a  mal- 
ady to  which  women  are  peculiarly  subject, 
ami  tobacco  in  moderation  acting  as  a  de- 
cided soother  to  irritable  nerves. — London 
World. 


The  ladies  seem  to  apprecinte  the  new  coffeehouse 
oil  Fifth  street  corner  Mint  avenue  (recently  opened 
Nornger,  Hjul  &  Co.),  it  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
number  that  patronize  it,  and  well  they  may,  for  the 
apartments  are  furnished  in  the  very  best  manner, 
with  elegant  brussels  carpets,  lace  curtains,  and  on* 
of  the  finest  upright  pianos,  at  which,  after  refresh- 
iuf;  themselves  with  a  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water  in 
a  neat  dressing  room  in  the  rear,  they  may  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  while  a  cup  of  pure  coffee,  fragrant 
tea  or  chocolate,  with  cake,  eggs,  mu^h,  cracked 
wheat,  etc.,  are  being  prepared  for  them.  The 
above-mentioned  firm  are  the  originators  of  this 
kipd  of  A  resort,  having  opened  the  original  house, 
No.  516  Pine  St.,  in  this  city,  and  a  branch  at  No. 26 
Pine  St.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Their  charges  are  no 
more  at  either  of  these  places,  than  are  made  at  the 
most  common  of  their  imitators. 


PALMER'S. 
No.  730  Market  Street. 
The  best  place  in  the  city   for   gloves,  fans,    toilet 
articles,  perfumery,  lad-es'g  cotton  and   merino   un- 
derwear. 

For  fine  goods  at  the  lowest  prices  go  to  Palmer's, 
730  Market  street. 


California  Pine  and  Eucalyptus  Porous 
Plaster. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  26,  1879. 
77ie  California  Pine  and  Eucalyptus  Compamj: 

Gentlemen:— I  herewith  enclose  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  the  box  of  California  and  Eucalyptus 
Plasters  recently  received.  They  have  effectually 
cured  my  side,  and  I  would  not  be  without  them  for 
ten  times  their  cost.  Yours, 

D.    FKEEM.\N. 

No.  8  Kearny  St.,  1st  April,  1879. 

Oflice  of  Bush  &  Ralls,  Dentists. 
To  the  California  Porous  Plaster  Company: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Porous  Plasters  are  just  what 
I  wanted.  They  have  effectually  cured  my  cold. 
The  pain  in  my  left  lung  has  entirely  disappeared.  I 
will  recommend  them  to  my  friends. 

Respectfully  yours, 

K.  F.  RALLS,  D.  D.  S. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists. 
H.  B.  SL.iVEN,  under  the  Baldwin,  Agent. 


Philadelphia  Brewery. 
— Philadelphia  Brewery  has  sold  during 
the  year  1878  43,107  barrels  of  beer,  being 
twice  as  much  as  the  next  two  leading  brew- 
eries in  this  city  (See  Official  Report,  U. 
S.  Internal  Revenue  January,  1879.)  The 
beer  from  this  Brewery  has  a  Pacific  Coast  re- 
nown, unequaled  by  any  other  upon  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  * 


Chew  Jackson's  best  Sweet  Navy  Tobacco. 


Tourists 

Will  find  the  most  extensive  stock  of  OPERA 
GLASSES,  Marine  and  Field  Glasses,  Poc- 
ket Altitude,  Barometers,  Microscopes,  Com- 
passes, Magnifiers,  Eye  Protectors,  PEB- 
BLE Lenses  mounted  in  fine  Gold,  Shell, 
Rubber,  etc.  Scientifically  adapted  by  Op- 
tometricle  measurement. 

C.  MULLER,  the  Leading  Optician, 
135  Montgomery  St.,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 


$25to$5000|H 


I  JndJHonslTlTiTepted  In 
I  Wall  St.lays  tlie  fouoda- 
|tlon  for  fortunes  «very 
week,  and  pftys  immense  profits  by  tha  New  Capi Ultra tloii 
hveicra  ofoperatlng  In  Stock*.  Full  explanation  ouappUca- 
tiuu  to  AOAUs,  Uko WN  &  Co. ,  Uankers,  ii  Br^cl  St. ,  M.  Y. 


Pioneer   Maccaroni  and  Vermicelly  Farina 
and  Fancy  Paste  Factory  of 

J.  P.  TKXTHOREY  &  CO. 

558    MISSION    STREET,    San  Francisco 
Nc  Retail  in  our  Factory,  * 

MRS.  M.  WAGNER, 

FASHIONABLE 

Dressand  CloakMaker 

l©34i  Larkin  St.  l\ear  Sutter, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

FREE  TO  ALL 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

8S0  Pace*.    Over  200  niaatmtioii*. 

Free  to  all  who  send  ub  their  addreaa  and  six  cents 
in  postage  stamps.    Address 

CMTEU  STATES  BOOK  Jk  BIBLE  CO- 

180  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 

Bohemian    Ladies    Orchestra 

—AT— 

"THE  FOUNTAIN" 

RESTAURANT,  OYSTER  AND  REFRESHMENT  SALOON, 

ILLUMINATED  WITH  ELECTRIC  LIGHT, 

6'.    E.    Corner    Kearny    and    Sutter    Streets, 
SAN  FBANCISCO. 


Ladies   Entrance   Elevator   on  Kearny  Street  and 
Ver  Mehr  Places. 


tj^ Daily  Lunch  and  Dinners  served  at  any  time,  up  to  8.  P.  M. 

WM.  HESSE,  Jr.,  Proprietor. 

Henry  Ahreus.         Henry  Tietjeu.         Th.  v.  Borstel. 

CHICAGO  BREWERY, 

1420--1434  Pine  St.,  near  Polk. 
o 

Henry  Ahreus  &  Co, 

Proprietors. 


AUGUST   WOLFF, 

310  POST  ST.,  bet.  Stockton  and  Powell. 

Sample  Cards,  Folios,  etc.,  made  to  order.  Music  Books 
l)0uud  in  38  hours'  notice.  Orders  for  binding  from  the  coun- 
try will  he  filled  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

ONCE    USED! 

Alinrays    Used ! 


'MIL  FRESE-S  HAMBtTRG-  TEA 

I  is   ;he  bo«t   faimlv  ni(-<li(.'inp,' and  will  be 
fi.tind  fin  trial  to  be  the  tnost   ea-^y,  natural 

.'.lid  comfortable  .i)'^ii'  nt  'htaiiKLble. 


EMIL  FRESE'S  HAMBURG  TEA 
will  act  gently  on  the  bowels,  remove  wind, 
cure  heartburn,  sour  stomach  and  dizziness 
and  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile. 


17 Mil.  FRESE'S  HAMBURG-  TEA 

-M~^  i^  the  nio<it  effectual  remedy  for  headache, 
f^iddiness,  nervous  depression,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  lassitude  and  general  debility. 


EMIL  FRESE'S  HAMBURG  TEA 
gives  speedy  and  durable  relief  in  bilious 
and  liver  complaints,  weak  digestion,  shiv- 
ering, spasms,  low  spirits  and  irritability. 


7  MIL  FRESE'S  HAMBURG  TEA 

-^  IS  invuiuable  .is  a  r'^iuody  for  the  piles.  It 
ha  betn  tried  for  maiiy  years  «nd  has  given 
preat  satisfaction,  ^H  you  are  afflicted  try  it. 


EMIL  FRESE'S  HAMBURG  TEA 
has  an  established  reputation  as  an  efficaci- 
ous  remedy  for   sudden  and  severe  colds 
cough  s,  fevers  and  ague  asthma  and  phthisis. 


'MIL  FRESE  S  HAMBURG  TEA 
cure<;  curouic,  nervou"*  and  sick  headache, 
nervous  depression,  diow.'iinesH,  nausea,  vo- 
niitinc;,  pimples  on  the  face  and  freckles. 


EMIL  FRESE'S  HAMBURG  TEA 
is  a  gentle  laxative  and  tonic;  improves  the 
appetite,  cures  dyspepsia,  and  counteracts 
the  effect  of  malarious  poison. 


^^MIL  FRESE'S  HAMBURG  TEA 

■^  cures  coiistipiition,  diarrhi.fa  and  dysentery 
is  certaiu  in  results,  and  corrects  all  disturb- 
ances of  the  stomavh  and  bowels. 


EMIL  FRESE'S  HAMBURG  TEA 
is  the   best  medicine  for  children.     As  a 
spring  remedy   nothing  comes  near  to  it. 
Everybody  should  use  it  at  the  change  of  seasons. 


tW'FoT  t>aie  by  eTery  DRUGGUST,  GBOGEB, 
and  COUNTKY  MERCHANT,,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  PACKAGE. 


The  TIVOLI  GARDENS 

Eddy  Street,  bet,  Market  and  Mason. 


KEELING   BROS Proprietors 


Rendezvous  of  the  Eliete,  and  the  only  Garden  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

Every  Evening  until  fiu-ther  notice,  Eichberg's  Charming 
Comic  Opera. 


^  H  ]^ 


Doctor  of  Alcantara 


WITH 


New  and  Elaborate  Scenery  by  Kaulbach.  Furniture 
by  the  Indianapolis  Furniture  Company. 


Jiusic  BY 


THE  GRAND  TIYOLI  ORCHESTRA, 

Uuder   the  Leadership  of  ME.  .J.  M.  >'AVOXI,  lately  from 
New  York. 


2 

on 

09 

9 


The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  place  in  the  city  to 
buy  SPECTACLES.  EYE-GLASSES,  OPEBA, 
FIELD  and  MABINE  GLASSES,  etc.,  with  a  guar- 
antee to  suit,  is  at 

BERTELING  &  WATRY, 

Scientific  Opticians  427  Kearny  Street,  S.  F. 


Coxicert  G-as^dens 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts. 

(Formerly  the  TIYOLI.) 

THE      GREAT     FAMILY     RESORT. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

VIENNA 

Ladies'  Orchestra 

Has  been  engaged  permanently  for 

INSTBUMENTAL  and  VOCAL  CONCERTS, 

Nightly  Performance  of  the  well  known  Xylophone  and  Cornet 

Soloist,  !HK.  WILLI.l.n  F4»Ui\EK. 

Commencing  every  Evening  at  8  o'clock, 

MATINEE  CONCERT,  every  Sunday  3  P.  M.  Sharp 

B^r.\MILY  LUNCH,  FROM  11  A.  M.  D.^ILY. 

The  enlarged  Hall  and  Gardens  have  been  thoroughly  reno. 
vated,  beautified,  and  fitted  up  as  a  FIRST  CLASS  FAMILY 
RESORT.  RIECK  S  CO.,  Proprietors, 


20 


Lovely  Rosebud  Chromo  Cards,  or  20  Motto  Chromes  with 
name,  lOf.    Nassau  Card  Co.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


SCHTTITAB    €£    BRISISSK, 

Oil   Paintings,   Engravings,  Etc.,    Gold  Frames  to  Order' 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS.     ART  GALLERY,  ADMISSION  FREE. 
624  MARKET  STREET,Topposite  Palace  Hotel,  SAN"  FRANCISCO. 


"THz:  shagkinnon  pxsn. 


(SECTIONAL    VIEW.) 


EASE,  SPEED,  ECONOMY,  DUBABILITY,  writes  24  hours  without  refilling,  on  any  surface,   with  any 
clean  ink.     The  only  Iridium-Pointed  Conical-Shaped  Pen  made. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    PEN    OF    THE    AGE! 

Economy  of  Ink  and  Time!    Best  Copying  Pen!    Best  Ruling  Pen!    A  Perfect  Pocket  Pen!    No  Scratching!    No 


Legibility! 


£k. 


Blotting  of  Paper  or  Inking  of  Hands!    No  Dipping  for  Ink! 

SOLD    ONLY    AT    24    GEARY    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

©,    ©^EJSrO]E   ^S,   OO..    Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  unocupied  territory. 


SOUTH  WELLINGTON  GOAL. 

The  undersigned  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  above  CELEBRATED     COAL  in  any  quantities 
that  may  be  desired,  from  FULL  CABGOES  down. 

THIS     CO-A.L 

Is  superior  to  any  on  this  Coast,  and  in  economy  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest.      Steamers,  Breweries, 
Hotels,  etc.,  supplied  at  short  notice.     For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

R.    D.    OH  AlDlBJuiER, 

118   and   120   Pacific   Street,   S.   F. 
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NEW  TELEGRAPH  STABLE 

Cor.  Sew  Montaroiiiery  and  Miuiia 
Streets. 

Xear  tlie  Palace  and  Grand  Hi'tels,  Sau  Francisco. 


Brick  Stable— Light  and  Airy.    All  kinds  of  Tnrn- 
outs  and  Good  Saddle  Horses  To  Let. 

Best  Boarding  Stable  in  the  city.  Business  Buggies  a  specialty. 


J.  M.  P.VEKER,  late  of  IC.  Sutter  Street,  ivill  be  in  constant 
attendance,  and  will  buy  and  sell  horses  on  commission. 
l^"Country  orders_soUcited. 


DRY  NO.  I  RUSTIC. 

—  SOLD  AT  — 

F.  KORBEL  k  BROS. 

Corner  Bryant   an(\   Fifth  Streets. 


NICOLL,  THE  TAILOR 


r 


FOR 


The  Best  Pictures  in  the  City 


GO  TO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART  GALLERY, 

715    MARKET    STREET,    S.    F. 


THE  EIGHT  PLACE  IS  THE 

IIIIIP3ESII.XikI«, 

724  1-2  MARKET  STREET. 

FOR  THE 

VERY  BEST  PICTURES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Best  Floating  Cabinets,  per  doz.  So,00. 

Best  Floating  Cards,  per  doz.  S2.50. 


High  Speed  System  Dispensing  with 
Large  Pulleys  and  Heavy  Wear- 
ing! 

300  Revolutions  t    40  Horse  Power ! 
Price,  $500 ! 


Being  our  own  importers,  -ne  are  able  to  guarantee  and  give  the  RE.\L  article  at  such  prices  as  defy  competition.      We  sell 
goods  to  suit  the  Banker.  Merchant  and  Clerk.     Gentlemen,  before  calling  elsewhere  will  do  well  to  call  and 

DO    NOT    FAIL    TO     SEE 

THE    EXiXSCTRIC     X.IGIIT! 

Call  and  see  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  at  NICOLL'S  by  w-hich  colors  and  quality  may  be  seen  as  clear  at  MIGHT  as  at  NOONDAY 


Pants,  from     - 

Suits,  from    - 

Overcoats,  from  -    $20.00    j 


$5.00    \l 

i 

-?(20.00 


Dress  Coats,  from    $20.00 


Black  Doeskin 

Pant,  from  -  -  $8.00 
White  Vests,  from  $3.00 
Fancy    Vests,  from  $6.00 


Genuine  6  x  Beaver  Suits,  $55.00, 

Samples,  with  Instructions  for  Self-Measurement,  Sent  Free. 

OMLY  WHITE  L.\BOE  employed,  and  none  but  experienced  and  fiest-class  Cutters.  B^A  small  stock  of  Uncalled-for 
Goods  at  Immense  Eeducrions. 

SALE  PRICES— Pants  from  S3:  Suits  from  S12;  Overcoats  from  J12;  Vesis  from  f2;  Coats  from  $7. 

The  trade  and  Public  supplied  with  Cloth  and  Trimmings  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Any  length  cu:,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  kept 
on  hand. 

THE    FINEST    STOCK    OF    WOOLENS    IN    THE     WORLD. 

NICOLL,    THE    TAILOR'S,    Grand    Tailoring   Emporium 


Corns,  Bunions,   Ingrowing 


f  ilgat  ?al?©  li|iiQ 

(Especially  adopted  for  easy  transportation.) 


The  valve  is  in  two  parts  and  connected  by  circulai 
sleeves  which  allow  each  part  to  be  adjusted  by  steam 
pressure  to  its  own  face  and  to  follow  the  wear. 

The  sleeves  having  rings  which  prevent  the  steam 
from  escaping  between. 

The  Piston  has  two  full  sets  of  Steam  Packing 
Kings,  each  set  being  composed  of  six  pieces.  They 
take  care  of  themselves  and  need  no  looking  after. 

The  rim  of  the  balance  wheel  is  in  three  pieces, 
the  object  being  to  have  a  light  or  heavy  wheel,  a 
very  desirable  feature  in  boring  oil  or  artesian  welln. 
Can  be  attached  to  boiler  or  bed. 

It  is  cheaper,  and  warranted  to  run  longer  without 
attention  or  repair  than  any  engine  in  use. 

Cylinder  9x12,  with  Heater,  Governor,  Pump, 
Bolts  and  everything  complete.  Weight  3000  ponndh. 
Duplicates  of  all  parts  kept  on  hand 

TATUM  k  BOWEiY,  Sole  Ag'ts, 
3  Fremont  St.,  cor.  Market,  San  Francisco. 

Many  hundreds  of  these  engines  are  in  use,  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Saw  Mill  Machinery, 
Engines,  and  Boiler  made  specially  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  on  hand. 


Nails,  Freckles,  Warts,  Moles,   eHectually   cured  by 
thf  celebrated  Chiropodists, 

FEISTEL   &   GERARD,    from  Paris, 

■^;)^  Market  Street,  opp.  Foarth.    Parlors  2  and  3,  up 

stairs. 


1YEI7SIC   BOXES 


...FOE. 


WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS, 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  &;  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers,  680   Broadway,  X.  Y. 


A.  J.  JIJILLERAT, 

31  Post  Street,  S.  F.,  Sole  Agent  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Factory,  St.  Croix,  Switzerland.    a^Music  Boxess  thoroughly 
Repaired. 


CHARLES  F.  HERTWECK, 

XJ  IP  :be  o  !:«  ^  ^  ^  S: 

Drapery  made  and  Repaired. 
902   LAKKIN  ST.,    bet.    Post   and   Geary, 

CHARLES   F    HERTWECK, 
Practical  Teacher   on   the    ZITHER. 

Music  for  Concerts,  Serenades,  Parties,  etc.,  furnished  at  roa- 
Boniible  rates. 

P.  LLESENFELD 

BILLIARD,  POOL  and  BAGATELLE  TABLES. 
Sole  Agent  Phelan  &  Collender's  New  Improved  Pa- 
tent Cushions,  Billiard  Goods,  etc.  No.  585  MAR- 
KET STREET.  S.  F. 


PATENT  COVERS 

For  Filing  the  WASP, 

Can  be  obtained  at  the  ofiBce  a  50  cents  at  piece. 


fashionab;le  tailor 

510  Montgomery  Avenue, 

Gents'   and   Youth's   Clothing  made  to  order  in  the 
latest  style.     Cleaning,  Repairing  and  Dying. 
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H.  T.  HELiVIBOLD'S 


COMPOUND 


FLUID    EXTRACT 


uo 


PHARMACEUTICAL 


A  Specific  Remedy  for  all 


—OP  THE- 


Ikdiii  ill  lliiijg 


For  Debility,  Loss  of  Memory,  Indisposition  to  Exertion  or  Busi- 
ness, Shortness  of  Breath,  Troubled  witli  Thuuii^htsof  Disease,  Dim- 
ness of  Vision,  Pain  in  the  Back,  Ohesc,  and  Head,  Rush  of  Blood 
to  the  Head,  Pale  Countenance,  and  Dry  Skin. 

If  these  s3nnptoins  are  allowed  to  go  on,  yery  frequently  Epilep- 
tic Fits  and  Consumption  follow.  When  the  constitution  becomes 
affected  it  requires  the  aid  of  an  invigorating  medicine  to  streng- 
then and  tone  up  the  system  —which  , 

"Helmbold's  Buchu" 

DOES  IN  EVERY  CASE. 

HELMBOLD'S  BUCHU 

IS   UNEOUALED! 

By  any  remedy  known.    It  is  prescribed  bv  the  most  eminent  pliy 
Btcians  all  over  the  world,  in  J 


Rheumatism, 

Spermatorrhoea, 

Neuralgia, 

Nervousness, 

Dyspepsia, 

Indigestion, 

Constipation, 

Aches  and  Pains, 


Gen'l  Debility,       Spinal  Diseases, 
Kidney  Diseases,  Sciatica, 
Liver  Compl't,      Deafness, 
Nervous  Debility  Decline, 
Epilepsy,  Lumbago, 

Head  Troubles,     Catarrh, 
Paralysis,   •  Nerv's  Compl't, 

Gen'l  Ill-Health,  Female  Comp'ts 


Headache,  Pain  in  the  Shoulders,  Cough,  Dizziness,  Sour  Stoni 
ach,  Eruptions,  Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth,  Palpitation  .of  the  heart 
Pain  in  the  rei,'ioa  of  the  Kidneys,  and  a  thousand  other  painfu 
symptoms,  are  the  offsprings  of  Dyspepsia. 


HELMBOLD  S  BUCHU 

INVIGORATES  THE  STOMACH. 

And  stimulates  the  torpid  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys  to  healthy 
action,  in  cleansnig  the  blood  of  all  inii)Urities,  and  imparting  new 
life  and  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 

A  single  trial  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the  njost  hesita- 
ting of  its  valuable  remedial  qualities. 


Price  $1.00  Per  Bottle, 

or  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00. 

Delivered  to  any  address  free  from  observation 

"Patients"  may  consult  by  letter,  receivhig  the  same  attention 
as  by  calling,  by  answering  the  following  question: 

1  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address,  county  and  State,  and 
your  nearest  expi  ess  office 

2  Your  age  and  sex? 

3  Occupatian? 

4  Married  or  single? 

5  Height,  weight,  now  and  in  health? 

6  How  long  have  you  been  sickV 

7  Vour  complexion,  color  of  hair  and  eves? 

8  Have  you  a  stooping  or  erect  gait? 

9  Relate  without  reservation  all  you  know  about  your  case.  En- 
close one  dollar  as  consultation  fee.  Your  letter  will  then  receive 
our  attention,  and  we  will  ^ive  you  the  nature  of  your  disease  and 
our  candid  opinion  concerning  a  cure. 

Competent  Phj'sicians  attend  to  correspondents  A!  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Dispensator}',  1217  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD. 

Druggist  and    Chemist,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
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